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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Iliness of the Pope 


HE whole world is watching by the sick-bed of our 
Holy Father the Pope, the only man who has the 


whole world in his spiritual charge—Catholics, with 
intense solicitude, since the object of their soul’s deepest alle- 
giance is ill and suffering: others with interest, because the 
most impressive personality of the day, the best-loved and 
perhaps the most-hated, is fighting courageously for life. On 
February 6th the Holy Father will celebrate the 15th anniver- 
sary of his election, and there are few Pontiffs of his illustrious 
line who have been able to look back upon so much accom- 
plished in so short a time as he can. The time is not yet— 
long may it be deferred—to appraise in detail the reign of 
Pius XI, but, if he had done nothing else than restore to Italy 
the full practice of the Catholic Faith, which was his main 
object in view in the Lateran Treaty, itself eight years old on 
February 11th, that alone would serve to place him amongst 
the greatest of Papal statesmen. Those who regard the Pope 
merely as the head of the Catholic Church—a man-made 
organization like the rest—naturally cannot conceive the 
veneration with which the faithful surround both the man and 
the office. To be the visible Head of the Church of Christ, 
deputizing, so to speak, for the unseen God who instituted 
and sustains her, calls for a loyalty wholly unparalleled in this 
world, springing from the same source as that which binds 
creature to Creator. Not all the members of the Church 
realize this unique claim; there are numbers who, either 
formally or equivalently, emancipate themselves from the con- 
trol of this Divinely-appointed teacher and guide, and others 
who minimize or misrepresent his lessons and warnings, just 
as there are multitudes who, calling themselves Catholics, are 
as worldly in their outlook and pagan in their practice as the 
unbelievers around them, and might as well be outside the 
security of the Fold. But disloyalty, which does not pass 
into absolute rebellion, has always been sadly too common. 
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Catholic Divisi 
HE violent clashes of economic and political theory born 
of the ferment of the Great War, have had evil effects 

upon the Catholic spirit of others besides those weaklings of 
the flock. Catholicism is the one great unifying force in the 
world. Its fixed and all-inclusive body of doctrine, its de- 
tailed and unchanging code of morality, its tradition of dis- 
cipline and order, keep believers fundamentally one, what- 
ever more superficial differences exist between them. But 
those who sit lightly to their Catholic privileges deprive them- 
selves of that clear perception of mundane truth and justice 
which whole-hearted obedience to God confers, and are as 
liable as those not so privileged to drift into opposing camps. 
And so Catholics are, unhappily, found in the ranks of those 
who subordinate the citizen wholly to the secular State, and 
of those whose economic theories are purely materialistic ; thus 
taking up extreme positions, whereas the genius of their 
Faith should prompt them to detect and support truth and 
justice wherever found. The true believer cannot be a 
thorough partisan except in the cause of Right, and he can- 
not be certain of Right except by reference to revealed truth. 
Thus it is that in judging any faction or movement the re- 
ligious test should be the first and final one—does this cause 
promote in the main, or can it be made to promote, the King- 
dom of God on earth, or is it in effect in opposition to that 
Kingdom? The Catholic, being bound to seek first—and all 
the time—the Kingdom of God, cannot, in the circumstances, 
hesitate. No other allegiance—to class, or race, or party, or 
nation—should be allowed to prevent his following where con- 
science leads. Accordingly, if Catholics are found to be 
identifying themselves with any human interest which is not 
substantially God’s interest as well, they are falling short of 
their profession. 


Why some Catholics side with Communism 

OW is it, then, that on the question of godless Com- 

munism, as raised by the civil war in Spain, some 
Catholics are openly and actively siding with the Reds? We 
pass over those Basques, who by an odd distortion of moral 
vision, have apparently thought that they can best advance 
the Kingdom of God by securing their own autonomy. We 
pass over those who are in the power or the pay of the Red 
Government—the suspended priests touring in the New 
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World and those broadcasting from Madrid seem to belong 
to that category. We mean rather those who, assuming that 
the contest is in reality between Fascism of the German type 
and Communism, seem to think that the cause of God—we 
are crediting them with the only right motives—is bound up 
with the triumph of the latter in Spain. We do not imagine 
that they are ‘“‘Catholics’’ like Sefior Bergamin, Editor of 
Cruz y Raya, whom Mr. Bernard Wall describes (The Tab- 
let, January 16th) as not one ‘“‘who accepts the dogmas of 
the Church in an unreserved and objective sense,’’ or like 
other Spaniards who, according to the same writer, profess 
to ‘‘see Catholicism as a culture and a psychology, while 
reserving - ‘ironically’ [their] ultimate judgment about its 
dogmas’’—who, in simpler words, are not Catholics at all, 
but free-thinkers. We can only suppose that they are totally 
blind to the historical facts of the civil war or to the nature 
of Spanish communism (using the word to cover all the atheist 
factions that make up the Valencia Government) although 
they have abundant means of knowing the truth. 


Securus judicat Orbis Catholicus 

OR, can a single member of the Ecclesia docens, the 

Catholic Episcopate scattered all over the world, be men- 
tioned who is not at one with the Vicar of Christ in denounc- 
ing atheistic Communism as the very antithesis of Chris- 
tianity? Have not practically all the national hierarchies, 
especially since the full fruits of that godless system appeared 
in Russia, warned their flocks against its evil seductions? 
Nothing could be clearer than the teaching of our own Epis- 
copate in their Joint Advent Pastoral, a document full of sym- 
pathy for those suffering from social injustice. Where do 
these people look for the moral guidance which they do not 
accept from their God-appointed leaders? Obsessed by the 
bogy of Fascism, which they profess to see lurking in our 
Catholic Press, because it has rightly diagnosed the essence 
of the Spanish struggle to have now become, however it 
started, a conflict between Christ and Antichrist, and filled 
with a generous sympathy with the poor and the oppressed, 
their minds seem to be closed to the most trustworthy evi- 
dence which would disturb their prepossessions. It is lament- 
able that, at a moment when the union of all Catholic forces, 
both against State Absolutism and the anarchy of Com- 
munism, is so necessary, even a few Catholics should refuse 
to keep step with the regiment. 
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The Absolute Pacifist 


THERS are out of step on other grounds. The horrors 

of modern warfare, which now spread far beyond their 
proper objective, have inspired not a few Catholics to ques- 
tion the morality of using such means even in self-defence; 
although, since there is no moral difference between drop- 
ping explosives from the air and discharging them from 
a distant gun, whatever circumstances justify the latter prac- 
tice may be held to justify the former as well. A more radical 
objection condemns the whole use of force by Catholics as 
contrary to the spirit of their Faith. The analogy of the early 
Christians, overcoming the forces of paganism by meek sub- 
mission to martyrdom, is here pressed illegitimately into ser- 
vice. The early Christians had no choice in the matter : they 
were too few and scattered to organize defence ; their attitude 
of passive resistance was morally obligatory, since the use of 
force in self-protection is justified only when there is some 
probability of success. Cardinal Liénart, at the New Year, 
addressing the French leaders of Catholic Action, advised them 
to keep when possible to constitutional action, since the Chris- 
tian ideal was to avoid meeting force by force. But he added 
—‘‘May God avert the necessity for violence,’’ thus imply- 
ing that self-defence may become a duty. It would be a 
singular thing if the right of self-defence against unprovoked 
and unjust aggression, which attaches to every individual 
Catholic, were considered wrong or even less perfect, in re- 
gard to Catholics as a community ! 





The Church and War 

HE fact is that a certain confusion has been caused by 

a failure to distinguish between the Church as such and 
her faithful members. The Church herself has taken no part 
in this Spanish conflict, except in her familiar role of victim 
and martyr. But certain Catholics, anticipating by a few 
weeks a Red campaign against civil and religious liberties, 
rose to overthrow a Government which was becoming more 
and more the tool of the Third International. Who is there 
that, knowing the facts, will condemn them? Nothing is 
surer than that but for their intervention, an attempt would 
have been made to ‘‘Sovietize’’ the whole of Spain and inci- 
dentally to exterminate the Catholic religion. There is abun- 
dant evidence of these projects, conveniently summarized from 
authentic sources and made accessible in such publications 
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as Lettres de Rome,’ News Bulletin on Communism and Inter- 
national Atheism,’ and frequent articles in our periodical 
Press. It would seem that only those willing to be deceived, 
or genuinely misled by the incessant and infernally clever 
propaganda of the Third International, could look upon the 
revolt started by the Spanish Army as an endeavour to replace 
a republican democratic State by a tyrannous Fascist regime. 
The essentially Bolshevik character of that ‘‘republic’’ and 
its entire dependence on communist support from France and 
Russia has naturally provoked a counter-intervention on the 
part of those Governments who rightly regard Communism 
as the solvent of Christian civilization, however ill-advised 
they are in dealing with it. But their support of the Spanish 
nationalists does not commit the latter to approval of their 
political systems. There is nothing Nazi or, in the wrong 
sense, Fascist in the administrative programme of General 
Franco. 


Hate Communism but Love Communists 


OTHING, indeed, is more encouraging than the 

general and quite explicit condemnation of the pre- 
Republic social structure in Spain, pronounced by prominent 
leaders in Church and State during these days of visitation. 
It is penitently acknowledged that the Papal teaching regard- 
ing the rights of the worker was largely ignored, and that the 
well-to-do often neglected the duties attached to property. It 
will be a far different Spain that will emerge in God’s time 
from this trial—a Spain wherein, in the words of the Cardinal 
of Toledo, ‘‘the Church will work with all her forces to ensure 
that the defeat of Marxism will not become an oppression of 
the proletariat,’’ and where the civil power, as the nationalist 
leaders have declared, is determined to reconstruct the country 
on the lines of Christian social justice. In Spain at least the 
truth has dawned at last that the Christian ideal cannot be 
effectively preached except by practical Christians, and that 
one main cause of the spread of atheistic Communism has been 
the bad example of professing Catholics. Whilst attacking 
the foe, who has grown strong through our own neglect, let 
a large share of our reproaches be directed against ourselves. 
The rank and file of Communism has never had a chance of 


2A bi-monthly, now published also in English (Via Carlo Alberto 2, 


Rome 128: 30.00 lire per annum). 
*A monthly edited at Woodstock College, Maryland, U.S.A., and con- 
structive in aim. 
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realizing the true spirit of Christianity, the following of Him 
“who had compassion on the multitude,’’ and of whose 
ministry the characteristic was—that ‘‘He began to do and 
to teach.’’ Our papers which resist so vigorously the com- 
munist attack should use trowel as well as sword and be as 
eager to construct as to demolish. The more clearly we re- 
pudiate any support for the social evils on which rebellion 
battens, the more persuasively can we proclaim the Christian 
remedies. 


The Use of Force 


UST as the action of Catholics in defending by force their 

rights, including their right to the full practice of their re- 
ligion, is wrongly ascribed to the Church, which approves 
such defence as lawful although she does not share it, so the 
use of any violent means for a spiritual end is wrongly as- 
serted to be contrary to the spirit of Christianity, and on this 
theory is built a policy of non-resistance to evil which, if 
acted on, would speedily dissolve any society of men, whether 
temporal or spiritual. As long as man has free will and can 
go wrong as well as right, the law, which points out how he 
should go, must have the sanction of force behind it. That 
does not mean that every evil choice will be immediately 
punished. Sins, as distinguished from crimes, are generally 
reserved for future retribution, but in every stable society, 
evil wills, the exercise of which harm the community, are held 
in check by force. And what is done in each nation has been 
done time and again in the community of nations. Where 
defensive force has failed, as in the Vandal invasions of North 
Africa, Christianity has been wiped out. Where force has 
been adequate, as at Lepanto, Christendom has been saved 
from the Moslem menace. It argues a complete misreading 
of history, and perhaps a confusion of counsel and precept, 
to decry General Franco’s rising, because its one main object 
was the salvation of Spain from a worse menace than the 
Turk. The Church will always bless arms used in the last 
resort in defence of man’s natural liberties: she has proved 
that for all time by canonizing St. Joan of Arc who fought 
to free her country from the unjust invasion, not of infidels, 
but of fellow-Catholics. A fortiori, if not merely Orleans, 
but the Faith had been in jeopardy, would her cause have 
been blessed. Over and over again, the rights of conscience 
which are of a higher order than mere political or physical 
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freedom, have depended on force for their vindication. It 
is, therefore, simply not true to maintain that because force 
naturally begets force, it should never be used. Given a just 
cause it is our duty to use it. Once more, the question of the 
defence of Christianity by the sword is quite distinct from the 
promulgation of Christianity by the sword ; which latter policy 
can never be justified. 


The Wealth of the Spanish. Jesuits 
N the welter of falsehoods floating about in the world’s 
Press in relation to the Spanish War, one is never far from 

the surface, and keeps always emerging—that regarding the 

fabulous wealth of the Spanish Church. It is easily main- 
tained, for the doubter has merely to be told—circumspice! 

The cathedrals are there, filled with priceless works of art: 

the multitudinous shrines have had lavished on their adorn- 

ment the treasures of pious generations, the prelates wear 
costly vestments and control great establishments, and so 
forth. But the truth, which is not so apparent, is simply this 

—all Spanish church property was confiscated a hundred 

years ago and never restored. All church-buildings, rectories, 

convents, are now Government property, of which the Church 
is allowed the use. All ecclesiastical artistic treasures belong 
to the Government, and the chief churches are ‘‘national 
monuments.’’ Out of these large revenues the State allows 
the clergy very exiguous stipends: the Religious have their 
dowries, but they must be invested in Government bonds. 

The answer is complete and crushing, but the story-teller has 

another string to his long-bow, which we regret to find vibrat- 

ing loudly in Headway, the organ of the League of Nations 

Union. Here it is particularly out of place, for the League 

of Nations Union seeks and obtains the support of Catholics 

and actually has the Archbishop of Westminster amongst its 

Vice-Presidents. In its January issue this periodical makes its 

own a statement, taken apparently from a Red writer whose 

book is under review, to the effect that—‘‘The Procurator of 
the Society of Jesus sits on 36 Boards of Directors of electri- 
cal companies, transport companies, banks and mines.’’ The 
intrinsic unlikelihood of such a manifest violation, not only 
of the Jesuit Constitutions, but also of Canon Law, being per- 
mitted, seemingly did not strike the writer, still less the ad- 
visability of consulting the Jesuit Father who serves on the 
Christian Organizations Committee of the League of Nations 
Union, as to whether the report was trustworthy. 
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Let us grant, on the other hand, that the wisdom of the 
League of Nations Union in refusing formal affiliation with 
the crypto-Communist International Peace Campaign has 
been abundantly justified, for the I1.P.C. branch in France is 
showing itself very active in providing aeroplanes and other 
necessities for the Spanish Communists. 


His own received Him not 

HE greatest sin, objectively, which the creature can 

commit is the formal denial of his Creator and Re- 
deemer. Of such St. John speaks as the last word in iniquity 
—‘‘*Who is the liar, save he that denieth that Jesus is the 
Christ? This is the Antichrist, he that denieth the Father 
and the Son.’’* But the world thinks little of atheism and 
anti-theism. A whole section of the human race—the Rus- 
sian Soviets—can declare active war against the idea of God, 
and “‘get away with it.’’ They are admitted, in spite of their 
repudiation of Christian morality, into the councils of the 
others, and nothing apparently that they do to their un- 
happy subjects in pursuance of their anti-religious campaign 
can lessen their credit with their ‘‘civilized’’ associates. They 
can even refuse to pay the debts incurred by the Government 
which they displaced, and still England and France will grant 
them new credits. And in the New World the appalling cor- 
ruption of youth practised in Mexico, which compels Chris- 
tian parents at peril of life and liberty to keep their children 
from the State schools, does not disturb its ‘‘good neighbour’ 
the United States, which has yet such a reputation for philan- 
thropy and will spend millions to succour the victims of flood 
and drought. So lightly are valued the souls of men and the 
rights of God by the modern secular State. 


International Selfishness 

NE strong, evil and armed man in a village can force 

on the villagers the necessity of themselves going armed 
for self-protection. One strong and unprincipled State in a 
continent can similarly compel the rest to devote the wealth 
and manhood of the community to the task of defence. And 
if, not only one but several States become ‘‘Absolute’’ and 
recognize no higher law than their own interests, their hap- 
less neighbours must follow them to whatever level of material 


1; John ii, 22. 
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strength they choose to climb. That is the condition to which 
Europe, by its practical rejection of religion, has brought it- 
self and, unless it somehow ‘“‘gets religion’’ again, t.e., re- 
cognizes the Decalogue as regulating all State-relationships, 
out of that impasse it will never rise. For elaborate schemes 
in preparation for invasion—the multiplication of aerodromes, 
the construction of underground-shelters, the provision of gas- 
masks for the whole nation, the actual drilling of children and 
adults in their use—necessarily impress its possibility and 
even its inevitability upon the public mind, and thus tend to 
bring about the very thing we dread and would prevent. 
Political thought is becoming more and more confused by the 
unwillingness or the inability of statesmen to realize—first, 
that to be strong for defence is to be strong for attack, and 
second, that no nation can expect its rivals to agree that its 
own standard of defensive strength is just what it should be. 
There is no remedy against another and greater catastrophe 
but a return to common sense and common charity—the prac- 
tice internationally of the Golden Rule. 


Religion and Education 

ATHOLICS have reason to be grateful that their long 

and costly struggle for sound ideas in education against 
the silly shibboleths of Liberalism—no tests for teachers, 
simple Bible teaching only, no rate-aid for religion, and so 
forth—has at last led to a general acknowledgment that their 
attitude is the right one. The fight has been protracted, and 
Catholic schools are not yet free from unfair discrimination, 
but the uncompromising attitude stated clearly and reason- 
ably time after time by our leaders, in a matter where com- 
promise would be wrong, has had its effect upon the public 
mind. Moved, doubtless, by the recent marked decline in 
attendance at the Church Sunday-schools, and by the general 
growth of religious indifference, a Times leader, on January 
12th, made a strong plea for the restoration of religion to the 
schools of the nation, a plea which might almost have 
emanated from Archbishop’s House. ‘‘If the Christian doc- 
trine of personal immortality,’’ the writer asserts, “‘be true, 
the theory of any educational system which cares for mental 
and physical culture, but neglects the culture of the soul, is 
demonstrably false.’’ And he accepts the natural corollary 
that religious teaching can be imparted only by those who 
themselves believe and know, in other words, that Training 
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Colleges should teach religion. Handicapped by the religious 
divisions outside the Church, he cannot go into much detail, 
but if the principles he states are accepted, our plea for a 
definite Catholic atmosphere created by Catholic teachers in 





schools for Catholic children, is seen to be both reasonable: 


and just. ‘‘Christian teaching’’ in our eyes connotes a clear 
and definite system of belief and practice, not merely instruc- 
tion in ‘‘the primary facts of the New Testament,’’ which 
might mean only a history lesson. 


The Fruits of “Secularism” 

N the persistent support of continental atheism in the 

supposed interest of ‘‘the workers’’ on the part of British 
Labour, we see the sorry fruits of ‘‘secular’’ education in this 
country, education which may not be formally anti-religious, 
but which sins gravely by defect, setting religion on one side 
as a matter of little importance, or at best a private concern. 
Hence it is only on political or tactical grounds that the 
Labour Party rejects Communism, whilst still regarding Com- 
munists as victims, like all the workers, of capitalist greed 
who are rightly seeking relief, but unhappily by over-drastic 
and mistaken methods. But the anti-clerical liberal, a 
decaying force amongst us, has less excuse for his support 
of Communism, since he has had more opportunities of learn- 
ing the elementary truth that religion is the very nerve sys- 
tem of our civilization, the key-stone of the arch on which our 
liberties are based. However, for him religion means the 
Church, and the Church means constraint on his freedom of 
thought and action, a reminder of Divine law and a future 
judgment. The liberal reaction to Catholic Spain’s gallant 
attempt to preserve her religious birthright is significant. No 
suppression of the truth, no suggestion of falsehood, no open 
mendacity, is too base to employ when the liberal Press writes 
of General Franco’s campaign. It is the same Press, using 
the same tactics, which ‘‘wrote up’’ the Portuguese regicides 
and revolutionaries a quarter of a century ago, being always 
ready to side with any movement which aims at suppressing 
religion. The rank and file of the Communists in Spain, 
who at least are risking life and limb in pursuit of their mis- 
taken ideals, are much more worthy of respect than the 
wielders of poisoned pens whose one thought is écraser 
Vinfame. 
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PROBLEMS OF MODERN AUSTRIA 


HERE used to be a sentence current, naturally in 
the days of the pre-Hitler regime, that, whereas the 
political situation in Germany was serious but not 
hopeless, in Austria, it was hopeless but not serious. It could 
have been coined by an Austrian, for that charming people 
has never lost the faculty of smiling at its own distress. It 
might be equally of German origin, for the Germans, some- 
what loath to smile at themselves, are ready to laugh at others, 
and consider in any case that their southern neighbours lack 
the drive and energy which they themselves certainly possess. 
As a statement, it is amusing, but though it might have had 
some measure of truth when it was first made, to-day it would 
be singularly false. The post-War Austrian has shown a re- 
markable habit of keeping his feet, in spite of the avalanche 
of inflation and economic distress and the strong gales of 
internal struggle and external pressure. The men who have 
recast the system of administration of their country and are 
endeavouring now to realize that new system, are not want- 
ing in courage and in confidence, at least in the value and 
rectitude of their efforts, even when they must be less certain 
of its ultimate success. And no one will deny that the posi- 
tion is a grave one, whether it be considered from the angle 
of internal politics or from that of external relations. There 
must be more problems to the square mile in Austria than in 
any other European country. 

By the autumn of 1920 the new State of Austria had settled 
down into the framework of government it was to enjoy or to 
endure till 1933. The break-up of the Empire had been fol- 
lowed by a period of disorder. A hastily-assembled Volks- 
wehr carried on a frontier warfare with the Czechs, while 
occasional clashes occurred between the Carinthian peasant 
levies and the Southern Slavs. Each of the new States, that 
had arisen spontaneously upon the ruins of the old, strove to 
husband its local resources, refused to export anything, and 
seized whatever rolling-stock chanced to be on its territory. 
This bore hardest upon the Austrians who could obtain 
neither wheat from Hungary nor coal from Bohemia. For 
two weeks in 1919 it was impossible to run the trams in Vienna 
for lack of coal. The Tyrol and part of Carinthia were 
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occupied by Italian troops. Meanwhile, a Republic had been 
declared and the Emperor Charles had bowed to the inevi- 
table, though he did not formally abdicate. In the Staatsrat, 
formed to take over the administration, the Socialists were 
the controlling element ; the other parties were bewildered by 
the new situation. And among the Socialists were not a few 
extremists. Early in November, 1918, a Volkswehr or 
national militia was inaugurated, not on the lines of the Old 
Army, but on new revolutionary principles: it was to serve 
also as a party instrument. One of the problems of post- 
War Austria, which received its final solution only two or 
three months ago, has been that of the control and abolition 
of such forces. In Vienna there were riots and strikes; the 
economic situation was critical, though the full effects of in- 
flation were not experienced till 1921; a Communist coup 
d’état might have met with considerable success. That this 
did not occur is due, in part at least, to the established tradi- 
tion of government, to the energy of the Viennese police, and 
to the pronounced opposition of the country provinces. It 
was this same opposition, as much as any other factor, that 
put a speedy end to a similar experiment in Hungary under 
the notorious Bela Kun. 

The second elections, held in October, 1920, established a 
balance which was to continue till the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in 1933. An earlier ballot in 1919 had given the Social- 
Democrats or Socialists a slight majority over the Christian 
Social party. In the 1920 assembly there were eighty-two 
of the Christian Social group, sixty-six Socialists and twenty- 
six Pan-Germans. Henceforth, the Federal Government was 
to consist of a coalition of non-Socialist parties with the oc- 
casional experiment of a Cabinet of more or less non-party 
officials. The new Constitution had, however, already been 
voted, and could not be disturbed except by a two-thirds 
majority. This was to the advantage of the Socialists in that 
Vienna, which was under their control, was made a Land on 
an equal footing with the other eight Lande or provinces 
and, therefore, with an administration of its own. For thir- 
teen years the capital witnessed the presence side by side of 
two Governments, the Federal, which was non-Socialist and 
became increasingly opposed to all Marxism, and the local, 
with a large measure of independence, guaranteed to it by 
the Constitution. In practice Vienna remained under a radi- 
cal Marxist administration during these years. Attempts 
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were made to tax private industry out of existence and to 
supervise industrial undertakings in the interest of the workers 
through Works’ Councils. In fairness it should be admitted 
that several of the reforms introduced were good and indeed 
called for. Working hours were reduced and the much- 
neglected housing question energetically faced. It is reckoned 
that in this short span of years nearly 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation was rehoused. But this programme was carried through 
only at the expense both of the owners of property and of the 
already much impoverished middle class. The large blocks 
of workers’ apartments, known as Gemeinde-hduser or -hdfe, 
were constructed on the proceeds of a special housing tax 
which crushed that middle class. Rents were lowered to one- 
fifth of the pre-War amount, but the housing tax itself was 
levied upon the pre-War rental. The actual sums paid by 
the inhabitants of these new buildings is said to have hardly 
equalled the cost of their maintenance. It may be worth 
noting, perhaps, that since the change of administration in 
1933 these rents have not been substantially increased, and 
that the burden of expense is still largely supported by the 
municipality. From a political point of view, it is now evi- 
dent that the Gemeinde-hdfe were to serve another purpose, 
and were destined to provide fortresses and garrisons for a 
future revolution ; even Socialist leaders have admitted that 
they were provided with rifles and machine-guns. 

The first of the vital problems of post-War Austria was, 
accordingly, that of the tension between the dual government 
in Vienna, the national and the municipal. The tension was 
always there; it grew rather than abated; and from time to 
time there was the inevitable explosion. The most notable of 
these occurred in the summer of 1927. After a trial concern- 
ing a shooting affair earlier in the year, gigantic demonstra- 
tions were arranged. What began as a provocative display 
ended with a rush to the barricades and the burning of the 
Palace of Justice; the mob took care that fire engines could 
not approach sufficiently near to save the building. Offices 
were wrecked and Parliament and University attacked. As 
a result of the fighting more than eighty persons were killed 
and four hundred seriously hurt. To maintain their prestige 
the Socialist leaders called a General Strike which failed alto- 
gether in the country, owing to the prompt measures of the 
Government and the now growing Heimwehr. The outcome 
of all this was a further increase of tension and an added 
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bitterness. Later, in the same year, the non-Socialist groups 
united for the purpose of securing a reform of the Constitution 
which had allowed the Socialists to entrench themselves so 
strongly in the capital. The tension was reflected also in the 
antagonism between Vienna and the provinces that, with the 
exception of a few industrial centres like Linz and Steyr, were 
prevailingly Christian-Social in sentiment. And it was ac- 
centuated by the anti-religious tendency and policy of the 
Viennese regime, which was repugnant to the traditional 
Austrian mind. After 1927 the dangers of open conflict were 
always more acute; they came to a head in February, 1934, 
after the suppression of the Social-Democratic party and the 
taking over by the central Government of the local administra- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, semi-military formations had been developed 
on either side. The Volkswehr had been organized by the 
first Republican Staatsrat to fulfil the double function of a 
national militia and a party shield. But this had soon been 
purged of Socialist influences and converted into a small 
Federal Army. Another body, the Republican Schutzbund, 
was thereupon created which should continue to safeguard 
the party interests. In opposition to this the peasant levies, 
which had been called into existence by the need of frontier 
defence after the War, grew into the Heimwehr, a collection 
of volunteers, ready to support the Government though not 
directly under its control. Of these two forces the latter was 
the stronger and, till quite recently, some of its leaders 
imagined that the destiny of Austria was in their hands. Two 
smaller associations, more directly Governmental, acted in 
concert with the Heimwehr. They were the Fretheitsbund, a 
League of Christian Social workmen, and the Ostmdarkische 
Sturmscharen, the leader of which was Dr. von Schuschnigg. 

Constitutionally the position was a stalemate. Without a 
majority of two-thirds it was not possible to alter the legal 
constitutional status. As the Social-Democrats held some 
40 per cent of the Parliamentary seats, such a majority could 
never be secured. The problem was solved in another man- 
ner. Parliament was dissolved in 1933 on a technical point, 
the party system abolished and a new conception of Govern- 
ment and State slowly elaborated. Those who care more for 
legal procedure than for the realities of a situation, will no 
doubt regret and blame the change. Actually, it was the only 
way out of an impossible state of affairs which had been rea- 
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dered even more critical by the growth of an Austrian Nazi 
party. The arms of the old monarchy included a double- 
headed eagle. It was not an inapt symbol of the position in 
which Dr. Dollfuss found himself. He had to fight on a- 
double front, against a strongly-positioned enemy on the left 
and growing Nazi forces that had absorbed most of the Pan- 
German party on the right. It is not without significance 
that it was the latter, and not the former that was responsible 
for his death. And there is a section in the present Patriotic 
Front which regrets that a line of greater conciliation was not 
adopted to win over more definitely former members of the 
Socialist party and so present a united opposition to what 
they regard as the greater danger, namely, Nazi-ism. The per- 
sistent propaganda, issued from Prague and Brno by the ex- 
Socialist leaders and from Moscow by the Comintern, would 
then, they contend, have had little appeal. 

The second problem, consequent upon the solution of the 
first, was that of the control and eventual dissolution of the 
various armed forces which were to some extent independent 
of the Government. The Schutzbund shared the fate of the 
Social-Democratic party. The Heimwehr remained. It had 
rendered useful service to the Government, was encouraged 
and supported by Italy which had now assumed the role of 
protector of the new Austria, and was still necessary as a 
check upon the Nazi and Socialist opposition. The motto of 
Prince Starhemberg’s paper that Der Feind steht links (the 
enemy is to the left) did not mean that he was sympathetic 
towards a newer foe to the north and on the right. There 
could be no question of dissolving or alienating the Heim- 
wehr until there should be some adequate substitute to re- 
place it. That it has now been superseded is due to the 
patience and shrewdness of the present Chancellor. From 
the beginning of 1935 he prepared the way for an increase in 
the small army that had been allowed by the Peace Treaties. 
There were a number of ‘“‘feelers.’’ It was stated that the 
Government intended to ask permission of the League of 
Nations to double its armed forces. Actually in April, 1936, 
the National Assembly passed a measure which -imposed com- 
pulsory service, though it was pointed out that not all the 
conscripts would be given military training. This bill gave 
the Chancellor the assurances he required, and he was now 
free to deal finally with the problem of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions. A year previously they had been officially united into 
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one Defence Force under the command of Prince Starhem- 
berg and associated with the one remaining political party, 
founded by Dr. Dollfuss and known as the Patriotic Front. 
But fusion did not bring real unity, and in any case the Heim. 
wehr was preponderant. In the Cabinet of the late autumn 
of 1935, there were six Ministers of pronounced Heimwehr 
sympathies and only four representatives of the former Chris- 
tian Social group. In addition it stood for the policy of 
friendship with and reliance upon Italy. 

Such a tendency, cordially disliked by both Socialists and 
Nazis, was not particularly welcome, except as a measure of 
necessity, to many sections of the Government’s supporters. 
And various events in 1936 revealed disunion within the 
Heimwehr ranks and a growing popular dissatisfaction. The 
too open approval of the Abyssinian campaign was resented 
and the re-election of the deposed Major Fey as leader of 
the Vienna section was a blow to the authority of Prince 
Starhemberg. In May the Chancellor had taken over the 
command of the Patriotic Front himself and reduced the num- 
ber of pro-Heimwehr Ministers in the Cabinet. Starhemberg 
was no longer Vice-Chancellor. A decree was adopted which 
incorporated the Heimwehr in the Patriotic Front under the 
Chancellor’s leadership. This was finally realized in October 
when the last of the privately-controlled forces ceased to have 
a separate existence, and power was concentrated in the hands 
of the Chancellor.’ 

This concentration of power, however, is not regarded as 
an ideal, but merely as a temporary expedient to allow the 
new Constitution to be put into practice. This is a far-reach- 
ing project and is the third and the most important of 
Austria’s internai problems. As is well known, it is an at- 
tempt to re-create a Christian State, inspired by the social 
doctrines of the encyclicals ‘‘Rerum Novarum”’ and ‘‘Quadra- 
gesimo Anno,” and its preface ends on a note that is very 
unfamiliar in modern political documents : 


We have drawn up this Constitution, hoping for the 
help of God on our work; and we pray for His blessing 
upon it, now it is achieved. And whatever fate He may 
design for it, we can but say : His will be done. 


The country is defined in its first article as a Christian, Ger- 


1A detailed account of the Policy of Herr von Schuschnigg is given in 
The Bulletin of International News for October 24, 1936, pp. 343—351- 
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man Bundesstaat auf stindischer Grundlage. The second re- 
peats the statement that the State is organized ‘‘standisch,”’ 
according to the activity in which persons are engaged. In 
the forty-eighth article, with the assertion that both inde- 
pendent and dependent workers have to be recognized and 
provided for, the number of classes or Stande is declared to 
be seven: Land- und Forstwirtschaft (Agriculture and 
Forestry); Industrie und Bergbau (Big Industry and 
Mining); Gewerbe (Smaller Industry and Trades); Handel 
und Verkehr (Commerce and Transport); Geld-, Kredit- und 
Versicherungswesen (Finance and Insurance); Freie Berufe 
(Free Vocations) ; and Oeffentlicher Dienst (Public Services). 
These are the main groups within which all activity is to be 
organized. 

The three characteristics of a Berufsstand are as follows. 
In the first place all persons engaged in the same vocation, 
profession or work, and therefore fulfilling a similar social 
and civic function, should be associated. Secondly, em- 
ployers and employees, peasants on their own farms and 
hired agricultural labourers, and in general ‘‘independent”’ 
and ‘‘dependent’’ workers, are to act together in harmony 
and with mutual consideration ; both classes are necessary for 
the general welfare and for one another. Thirdly, the Stande 
are to be allowed a generous measure of autonomy and 
through local and provincial councils, as well as by represen- 
tation in the Bundeswirtschaftrat or Central Industrial and 
Agricultural Council, to control conditions of work, wages 
and output and to settle whatever disputes arise in their par- 
ticular sphere. Membership of such committees and councils 
is eventually to be the result of free election. For the moment, 
during the period of transition, it is conferred largely by 
direct appointment. The administration is still a centralized 
one. But the aim is to de-centralize gradually and thus re- 
lieve the Government of much of its work and responsibility 
in social and economic matters. 

Of the seven classes above enumerated, two were organized 
from the beginning as complete Berufsstinde: that of the 
Public Services and that of Agriculture and Forestry. It was 
easier to develop these on the lines of already existing insti- 
tutions, more particularly as they had been less affected than 
industrial concerns by the propaganda of Socialism. The 
first class is very comprehensive, ranging as it does from the 
highest grade of civil servant to the humblest charlady in a 
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village post office. The principle is one of gradation. There 
is to be no division between higher and lower officials, be. 
tween employers and employees. This distinction scarcely 
existed before, since the State or local authority is the only 
employer. Values are no longer to be plus and minus; they 
are all plus, on an increasing scale. At the head of the class 
is a general Beamtenbund with general Fachkérperschaften 
for certain sub-divisions within the class. And as the adminis. 
tration is local as well as functional, there are similar com. 
mittees for Vienna and the eight provinces, and smaller 
councils still for towns and local districts. One of the 
criticisms levelled against this arrangement was that nearly 
4,000 persons were concerned in some way or other with the 
direction of this one class. When the scheme has been given 
a fair test, that number will no doubt be reduced. 

For the second class, that of those engaged in agriculture 
and forestry, the existing Bauernbiinde or powerful Peasants’ 
Associations have been utilized as nuclei. For Vienna and 
the provinces there are Landesbauernbiinde with one central 
Reichsbauernbund to co-ordinate their work. There are 
naturally smaller councils, of great importance in a country 
which is largely agricultural. The Bauernbund is divided 
into the Bauernschaft (the grouping of peasants working on 
their land) and the Landarbeiterschaft (concerned with the 
hired labourer). Each of these has a certain independence in 
the treatment of questions which affect its interests, and they 
are to settle in unison conditions of labour and eventual dis- 
putes. In all the councils of the Bauernbund, a proportion 
of seats is guaranteed to the paid worker: in the provinces 
this must be at least a quarter of the whole, in Vienna a 
third. Alongside these Biinde, the Landwirtschaftskammern 
continue to function. They are of a more official character 
and are occupied with the improvement of agricultural 
methods and with technical knowledge. 

Of the five classes not yet dealt with that of the ‘‘Free Voca- 
tions’’ almost defies organization and is still to be settled. 
The laws that treat of the remaining four deal with them not 
exactly as Stande, brought into existence, but as Biinde, that 
are to prepare the way for later development into Berufs- 
stande. Here the difficulties are obviously greater. A genera- 
tion of Viennese workmen brought up in the Marxist tradition 
will take time to emancipate itself: and Communist propa- 
ganda in Austria is powerfully subsidized by Russia. Fur- 
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ther, it is by no means easy to interest employers in the 
methods of a Corporative State. Wages are low and indus- 
trial discontent not unknown. But although all tension has 
not been removed, class organizations have been dissolved 
and the duty imposed upon the new Biinde of mutual co-opera- 
tion. The Industriellenbund, for example, in the law of its 
constitution, is bound in important matters which affect the 
welfare of the workers, to give an opportunity to the workers’ 
Gewerkschaftsbund of stating its views. Another clause as- 
serts that this obligation extends to every department of in- 
dustry, and further paragraphs insist that the opinion of the 
employees must be obtained in all questions of moment which 
come up for consideration by provincial and local committees. 
In addition each sub-section or guild (the old word ‘‘Zunft’’ 
or guild seems to appear here) is to have a vocational standing 
council (Berufsstandischer Ausschuss) which shall prepare 
the way for a fuller Corporative activity. It is to deal with 
questions that touch the common interests of members of 
the Bund and to work for the settlement of difficulties and the 
establishment of harmonious relationship. Very much the 
same conditions are laid down for the three other Biinde. 

To pass from the consideration of the different social and 
economic classes to that of the State. Four Rate or advisory 
bodies have been established. The first is the Staatsrat, com- 
posed of men of administrative and legal ability. There are 
to be from forty to fifty members who are appointed by the 
President for ten years; re-appointment will be allowed. A 
second Rat, concerned with the cultural, religious and educa- 
tive aspect, is the Bundeskulturrat, consisting of from thirty 
to forty individuals connected with that side of the country’s 
life. A third contains the representatives of the different 
Stande, will have from seventy to eighty members and act as 
the advisory body par excellence on economic affairs. The 
last, a much smaller unity, will comprise the governors of 
the eight provinces and the Biirgomeister of Vienna with nine 
other officials, and be termed the Landerrat. The four Rate 
are primarily there in an advisory capacity. They are to sug- 
gest and formulate legislation. The actual decision rests with 
a National Council, the Bundestag, which is to contain a 
proportionate number of representatives from each of the 
four Rate. One more possibility is taken into account. It 
may be necessary from time to time to have an Assembly on 
a larger scale. In that case all the members of the Rate unite 
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to compose a Bundessammlung or National Assembly. Such 
an occasion would be the election of a new President. A list 
of candidates would be prepared by the Assembly and the 
election left to the Biirgomeister of the towns and villages 
throughout the land. The President appoints the Chancellor; 
the Ministers are nominated by the Chancellor, though his 
choice must be ratified by the President. 

This is a rough outline of the new scheme of administration 
which, it is proposed, shall take the place of the Republic 
set up after the disintegration of the World War. It is an 
ambitious effort to reconstruct society in the form of a Cor- 
porative State and in harmony with the principles enunciated 
by the encyclicals. Its makers are still faced with many grave 
problems, not least of which is the uncertainty as to what 
proportion of the people they can rely upon for sympathy and 
honest co-operation. Among the workers, strictly so-called, 
there are many who resent the disappearance of the Socialist 
party and nurse a bitter memory of the street and apartment 
fighting of 1934. Even among the peasantry it would be hard 
to speak of unanimity. For many of them, less perhaps from 
any settled conviction than from the hope of easier conditions 
for trade and barter, would support a Nazi regime and even 
union with the Reich. And the call of blood to blood, the 
appeal of the big brother across the Inn is not to be denied. 
However, the modified guarantee of Austrian independence, 
given by Germany in July, 1936, has eased the situation and 
left the assurance that, whatever may be the ultimate desires 
and plans of the Nazi leaders, they will not attempt to alter 
the status quo in the immediate future. In a further article 
I should like to deal with the position of Austria with regard 
to the countries which encircle it, and the influence of those 
countries on the political situation within. For the present 
it is enough to say that the third problem, that of providing an 
adequate substitute for Parliament in the normal sense, has 
been faced with a courage and wholeheartedness worthy of 
respect and admiration. It gives the lie to the statement with 
which I began this account. The situation is serious on every 
side. If it is hopeless, it is not so in the minds of the new 
constructors, but in the future destiny of their construction, 
which no man can foresee. 

JOHN MURRAY. 
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DR. COULTON AND DR. H. C. LEA 


A CHALLENGE AND ITS SEQUEL 
II 


ROM the nature of the subject I am afraid that the fur- 
f= catalogue of Dr. Lea’s indiscretions is bound to 

prove a little monotonous. There is a notable sameness 
which pervades the group of blunders now to be discussed, 
but they are entirely separate blunders, and in each case I 
would invite the reader to compare the American historian’s 
statements with the text of the documents to which he himself 
makes appeal. It seems desirable, however, to preface this 
second list with a few words of explanation. Dr. Lea’s fixed 
purpose to justify his own pet theories at all costs has not a 
little to do with the numerous perversions of fact which remain 
to be considered. 

The eleven pages (199—211) of the ‘‘History of Confes- 
sion,’’ selected more or less at random by Professor G. E. 
Moore, form part of Dr. Lea’s chapter viii. This section of 
his work is mainly devoted to proving that auricular confes- 
sion developed very slowly and very late, so much so that it 
cannot be regarded as coming into general use until the decree 
Omnis utriusque sexus, enacted by the fourth Council of 
Lateran (1215), made annual confession obligatory upon all 
the faithful. There would be much to say on almost every 
aspect of this proposition, but the limits of a magazine article 
preclude its discussion here. One of Dr. Lea’s main argu- 
ments in support of his theory is derived from what he alleges 
to have been the practice of the religious Orders. He declares 
that even among monks and nuns, whose lives were sup- 
posedly given up to observances of piety, private confession 
had no recognized place. No monastic rule enjoined it. 
Down to the end of the twelfth century, evidence, so he as- 
sures us, is lacking that monks and nuns went to confession 
at stated intervals, or that they received absolution in due 
course after a penance had been imposed by the confessor. 
On the other hand, there was an institution common to all 
Orders of monks which bore a somewhat close analogy to the 
public penance of the early centuries. When the brethren, 
as a rule daily, assembled in chapter, a notable part of the 
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proceedings was concerned with the correction of offenders, 
In Dr. Lea’s words: 


The monks thus had adopted the custom of daily chap. 
ters or assemblies in which sinners were expected to con- 
fess their faults and accept punishment, and where 
accusations could be brought against those who did not 
voluntarily accuse themselves, even as in the congrega- 
tions the faithful were more or less accustomed to do the 
same. This answered all purposes of discipline and pri- 
vate confession would have been a manifest surplusage.’ 
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He adds (p. 197): ‘‘In their daily or weekly chapters the 
brethren assembled and were expected to confess their faults 
or to be accused, when immediate punishment, usually 
scourging, would be inflicted. .. There was nothing in the 
slightest degree sacramental about this, but it sufficed.’’ And 
again, a little further on, we are told (p. 204) that towards 
the end of the twelfth century the practice of private confes- 
sion began to be adopted in place of this, or, as our author 
puts it, ‘‘the change was probably hastened by the desire of 
the monks to substitute the secret confessional, with its rapidly 
diminishing penances, for the humiliation of self-denunciation 
and scourging at the discretion of the presiding prelate.”’ 

Dr. Lea is quite right in assuming that the public confes- 
sion or denunciation in chapter was almost universally preva- 
lent in religious houses, and that it was a recognized means 
of maintaining monastic discipline. What he fails to under- 
stand is that private confession did not aim at maintaining 
discipline and was in no sense a substitute for the public 
tribunal. The disclosure of sin to a confessor was never an 
observance imposed as an additional burden, a means of en- 
forcing the rigours of cloister life, but, on the contrary, it 
was an alleviation, a relief for troubled consciences. For the 
most part auricular confession was not a matter of general 
discipline, but, like private prayer or the choice of spiritual 
reading, it was left to the discretion of the individual monk. 
Consequently, it is not mentioned in the Rule as are other 
details of uniform observance. Public self-accusation in chap- 
ter was not abrogated because sacramental confession in pri- 
vate became more frequent or because the latter was now 
explicitly provided for in later revisions of the monastic con- 
stitutions. The two had always gone on concurrently. 
































1 Lea, ‘‘A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences,’ Vol. I, p. 185. 
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Consequently, when Dr. Lea talks of ‘‘surplusage’’ and 
“‘substitution”’ he is only betraying his own inability to under- 
stand the inner life of such good Religious as were earnestly 
bent on attaining purity of conscience. Self-accusation in 
chapter dealt only with external faults, breaches of monastic 
rule, or matters giving scandal within the cloister because 
they were patent to all. But what really troubled the peace 
of mind of the more devout monk was the doubt created by 
evil thoughts, by temptations perhaps imperfectly resisted, 
by resentful and insubordinate feelings, sins of omission, 
broken resolutions, and above all by the more or less in- 
voluntary results of dreaming. It was never meant that 
these faults or misgivings should be disclosed to the brethren 
in chapter. Many of the fears which troubled the conscience 
of the scrupulous Religious could not be declared in public 
without offence to modest ears. We know that every day the 
monk prayed at Compline— 


Procul recedant somnia 

Et noctium phantasmata 
Hostemque nostrum comprime 
Ne polluantur corpora. 


Whenever he was subject to these infirmities of the flesh he 
wanted confession—if possible, at once and before Mass. 
The need was recognized and the existing constitutions of the 
twelfth century, not to speak of some much earlier, show that 
in most cases relief was within his grasp. 

With this much of general explanation, I pass on to pre- 
sent a further instalment of Dr. Lea’s blunders, culled from 
the eleven pages assigned. Taking the religious Orders in 
turn, he professes to show that their Rule made no provision 
for auricular confession save possibly in the immediate anti- 
cipation of death. As against this a careful examination of 
the documents proves that in case after case he. has grossly 
misrepresented, or else overlooked, all the evidence unfavour- 
able to the theory he has propounded. The points dealt with 
need little comment ; the facts are patent and may be left to 
speak for themselves. 


BLUNDER NO. 7. 


On pp. 199—200 Dr. Lea discusses the religious ob- 
servances of the Cluniac Order and amongst other things he 
makes these statements : 


We possess a very complete account of the discipline 
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of the mother-house of Cluny about the year 1080, includ- 
ing details as to the semi-annual bathing of the monks, 
their stated times of blood-letting, etc. .. We are told 
all the signs that were used to replace the voice, so that 
the holy silence of the monastery might not be broken. 

The daily chapters for confession and accusation 
were duly held, but so little confidence was felt in the 
candour of the brethren that discipline and morals were 
maintained by officials known as circatores—spies or de- 
tectives, who had entrance everywhere and who were al- 
ways moving around to observe and report offences. Yet 
the only prescription of auricular confession was that the 
novice when received confessed all the sins committed in 
secular life, and the monk when dying confessed again 
as a preparation for extreme unction. Some half a cen- 
tury later in the new Statutes which Peter the Venerable 
introduced into the Cluniac Rule, there is still no allu- 
sion to confession. 


The words ‘‘still no allusion to confession’’ clearly imply 
that in the earlier code, apart from the time of entrance and 
of death, confession was not even referred to. But in that 
very code of A.D. 1080, the ‘‘Consuetudines Udalrici’’ to which 
Dr. Lea gives copious references, Lib. II, cap. 12, bears this 
heading : ‘‘How he [the monk] should come to confession,”’ 
and in the text of the chapter we read : 


If he has need to go to confession [ad confessionem 
venire] for something he has done amiss [p70 aliquo 
excessu| he comes to the priest whom he prefers and 
standing before him he puts his right hand out of his 
sleeve and places it on his breast, which is the sign for 
confession. The priest rises and the brother follows 
him into the chapter-house and first makes a complete 
prostration before him. The priest bids him rise and 
when he is seated the brother tells him what he has to 
say. If something has happened to him in the night 
which we, for modesty’s sake, term “‘fragility,’’ let him 
already before confession have repeated the seven peni- 
tential psalms, or the Our Father seven times if he does 
not know the psalms, and after he has confessed let him 
perform whatever penance the priest imposes. And on 
that day he must not kiss the text of the gospel, or come 
to receive the pax, or take part in the offertory.’ 


1 Migne, P.L., Vol. 149, cc. 706—707. 
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Dr. Lea seems to have overlooked this chapter in the ‘‘Con- 
suetudines,’’ though he gives precise references to seven other 
chapters, extracting from them anything likely to throw 
discredit on the monks, such as their ‘‘semi-annual bathing’’ 
and the alleged ‘‘spies,’’ etc. I can only say that, if he did 
overlook it, it was a piece of gross carelessness very con- 
venient for his argument. If, on the other hand, he knew of 
its existence and suppressed all mention of it, such disin- 
genuousness would fully justify a still more severe verdict. 


BLUNDER NO. 8. 

On p. 200 we are told that ‘‘in the early Rule of the Canons 
Regular there was no precept of auricular confession.”’ 
Whether we possess the exact wording of St. Chrodegang’s 
original constitutions or not, it is certain that we do possess 
texts written for the Canons Regular early in the ninth cen- 
tury. These direct that the Canons are to make their confes- 
sion twice a year to the Bishop, while at intervening times 
facilities were afforded that they might confess either to the 
Bishop or to the priest whom he should appoint, ‘‘whenever 
they should choose or require it.’’ Obviously, all this can 
apply only to auricular confession. Moreover, in this case 
there was a direct precept that confession should be made at 
least twice in the year.’ 

BLUNDER NO. 9. 

In the light of this evidence concerning the traditional ob- 
servance of the Canons Regular it would in any case be diffi- 
cult to credit Dr. Lea when he assures us (p. 200) that about 
I115 (i.€., 300 years later) ‘‘Peter de Honestis drew up an 
elaborate account of their discipline, including baths and 
blood-letting, but the only provision for private confession is 
on the death-bed.’’ Here again our historian refers us boldly 
to the rules formulated by Peter de Honestis as they are 
printed in Migne, Vol. 163. Now in Lib. I, cap. 30 of that 
code (Migne, c. 719) we have mention of a certain class of 
offences which, though worthy of severe punishment, it would 
be most undesirable to publish to the community in chapter. 
The offender is exhorted to confess his sin fully to the Prior, 
with this additional proviso : 


But if, stricken with shame or overcome by terror, he 


11 have translated the passage in full in The Tablet for March 4, 1905. 
The Latin in a ninth-century copy is found in the Berne MS. 289. By W. 
Schmitz the text has been printed from the Leyden Codex Vossianus, Latin 94. 
See Schmitz’s essay ‘‘Regula Canonicorum S. Chrodegangi,’’ Hanover, 1889, 
pp. 10—11. 
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[the culprit] should be unable to bring himself to dis- 
close this to the Prior, let him manifest it to one of the 
priests whom the Prior has appointed to receive the con- 
fessions of the brethren, and let him do penance for his 
sin as he shall direct. 


There was, then, we see, some sort of staff of priests whom 
the Prior had appointed to hear the confessions of the com- 
munity. What is more, we are told in Lib. III, cap. 15 
(Migne, c. 738) of a method of preparing for the greater feasts. 
There was a public accusation of faults in chapter and a 
general penance to be performed by all. But a further notifi- 
cation follows in these terms: ‘‘If, however, anyone wishes 
to confess anything privately, let him confess to the Prior, 
or to the priests who have been appointed by the Prior to this 
office.” How can we possibly reconcile these phrases ‘‘alicui 
presbyterorum quem prior fratrum confessiones suscipere 
mandaverit hoc manifestet,’’ and ‘‘confiteatur priori sive pres- 
byteris per priorem ad hoc officium deputatis’’ with Dr. Lea’s 
declaration that in the rules of Peter de Honestis ‘‘the only 
provision for private confession is on the death-bed’’? Once 
again we seem fully justified in declaring that a writer so 
scandalously negligent in studying the evidence which he 
himself cites forfeits all confidence. 


BLUNDER NO. 10. 

Not less astonishing is Dr. Lea’s reference to the rules of 
the Canons at Montfort in the diocese of Saint-Malo. Al- 
though he ascribes them to the end of the twelfth century, 
he assures us (p. 200) that they “‘have no provision for auricu- 
lar confession, but the public confession and accusation in 
the daily chapters is in full force, when the Prior grants abso- 
lution and adjudges the penance or punishment.’’ Certainly, 
as in nearly all the religious communities of the Middle Ages, 
the public accusation of faults in chapter was maintained, 
but this in no way conflicted with the practice of private con- 
fession. At Montfort full provision was made for such pri- 
vate confession in terms closely resembling those of the Cis- 
tercian Rule. I shall have occasion to quote the Cistercian 
constitution a little further on, but I may note here how the 
Montfort Canons are bidden (cap. 2) to spend the time be- 
tween Prime and Terce “‘in reading, prayer and confession”’ ; 
and how in cap. 7 it is stated once more that ‘‘at any time 
set apart for reading before dinner, and again in the interval 
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before Prime, those who before the first stroke of the bell 
make the appointed signal are free to go to confession.”’ * 


BLUNDER NO. II. 

Special interest attaches to Dr. Lea’s inexcusable misre- 
presentation of the Carthusian usages, for we have confirma- 
tory evidence of the real conditions in the practice of the great 
St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. According to Lea (p. 200) the 
earliest statutes of the Order were written by Abbot Guigo, 
about 1128, and then he goes on: ‘‘The Rule is very full, 
ordering the monks to shave six times a year and [be] let 
blood five times, but its only allusion to confession is on the 
death-bed, when the dying monk is expected to confess to a 
priest and receive absolution.’’ Turning to the reference 
given, i.e., the Constitution of Guigo as printed in Migne, 
Vol. 153, we find that the death-bed of a monk was certainly 
not the only occasion when confession is mentioned. In cap. 7 
(Migne, loc. cit., c. 647) it is stated that : ‘Every Saturday we 
meet in the cloister [not, be it noted, in the chapter-house] 
and we confess our sins to the Prior or to those whom he has 
appointed.”” Again in cap. 42 we read that on the eves of 
festivals the conversi (laybrothers) come to the church of the 
monks where they hear an exhortation and ‘‘confess their 
misdoings, if such they have [si quas habent confitentur 
offensas].’’ Of course, the question may quite properly be 
raised whether this was a public or private confession. But 
even if Dr. Lea held it to be the former, he has no right to 
burke inquiry by stating categorically that the only allusion 
to confession was in connexion with the death-bed. And, 
what is even more to the point, the traditions of this unchang- 
ing Order definitely affirm that the Saturday confession was 
private and sacramental from the beginning.’ Thus the chap- 
lain and biographer of the Carthusian St. Hugh of Lincoln 
(+1200) assures us that ‘“‘throughout life the Saint, once in 
the week, namely on the Saturday, had recourse to the cleans- 
ing tide of a most exact confession. This, in accord with the 
inviolable tradition of his Order, he on no account omitted ; 
in fact, he would often have recourse to it more frequently, 
directly any scruple out of the common arose in his mind from 
anything he had done, said or thought.’’ This is recalled by 


2‘*Nam omni tempore lectionis ante prandium et etiam in intervallo ante 
Primam, qui ante ictum fecerint signum possunt confiteri.”” See Martene, 


“Thesaurus,’’ Vol. IV, c. 1220, and cf. c. 1216. 
2 See Le Couteulx, ‘‘Annales Ordinis Carthusiensis,’’ Vol. I (1887), p. 349. 
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his intimate friend and biographer in connexion with St. 
Hugh’s periodical visits to the Charterhouse of Witham, 
which the Saint had himself founded, and we are told fur- 
ther that when there the holy Bishop was wont over and over 
again to make a general confession of all the sins of his life.’ 
In any case, I can see no excuse for the writer who, to favour 
his own controversial purpose, tells us positively that in a 
certain document there is only one allusion to confession, 
whereas in point of fact there are three. 


BLUNDER NO. 12. 


As we go on things get worse instead of better. There is 
perhaps no more flagrant example of Dr. Lea’s interested mis- 
statements veiled under a half truth, than what we find him 
writing about the Cistercians on p. 201. He says of the “‘Usus 
Antiquiores’’ (c. 1134) of that Order : 


They are very prolix and minute, prescribing every 
detail of monastic life, even for the sudden nose-bleeding 
of a priest when celebrating Mass. Like other Rules they 
provide for accusation and self-accusation in the chapter, 
followed by punishment and absolution, but there is no 
injunction of private confession, though the abbot, prior 
and sub-prior are empowered to listen to those who desire 
to confess such things as illusions in sleep. Even on 
the death-bed no formal or detailed confession is pre- 
scribed. The dying man merely said ‘‘Confiteor’’ or 
‘*Mea culpa, I pray you to pray for me for all my sins’’ * 
and the absolution was equally informal. 


It is true that there is no injunction of private confession ; 
it is also true that on the death-bed no formal or detailed con- 
fession is prescribed. These things were left to the devotion 
and conscience of the individual monk as he felt he needed this 
form of help. But nothing can be clearer than the fact that 
private confession was in full vigour in the Order both for 
those in health and for the dying, and also that other priests 
heard confessions besides the Prior and sub-Prior. In cap. 
70, cited—but only in part—by Lea himself, we read that 
after the conclusion of Prime, during which the public con- 


1 ‘Magna Vita St. Hugonis”’ (Rolls Series), pp. 200—201. 

2 Dr. Lea was probably unaware that this is just what commonly happens 
when Extreme Unction is administered at the present day. The rubric in the 
“Rituale Romanum” still stands: ‘‘quod si aegrotus voluerit confiteri, audiat 
illum et absolvat.” 
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fession of faults had been made and penance imposed or in- 
flicted : 


All leave the chapter-house [exeunt omnes] unless 
someone linger behind to make his confession or because 
he is ill. But so long as anyone is making his confession 
let no one remain there unless it be someone who is 
similarly employed. For during all the time appointed 
for reading—though this applies only before dinner and 
in the interval preceding Prime—they can confess there 
[i.e., in the chapter-house]. 

Accordingly, after they [the Prior and the penitent] 
have taken their seats, let the Prior say Benedicite and 
the other Dominus. The Prior rejoins with Deus sit 
nobiscum, and then let the other answer Amen and briefly 
confess the faults for which he asks forgiveness. His 
tale being ended, let him at once add ‘‘Of these and all 
my other sins I confess myself guilty and implore par- 
don.’’ Then let the Prior, after pronouncing an absolu- 
tion over him [facta super eum absolutione], enjoin him 
a penance. After that he can, if he wishes, encourage 
him, warn him, or scold him, as he thinks most expedient, 
but only in a few words. If anyone, wishing to make his 
confession, should, after the signal for Mass is given, 
detain one of those who hear confessions [aliquem eorum 
qui confessiones audiunt]’ or again should call one of 
them away from Mass into the chapter-house, let him 
confess briefly while they [confessor and penitent] both 
remain standing. 


What I complain of is that from the whole context of the 
passage in Lea’s book the reader must inevitably infer that 
auricular confession among the Cistercians in 1134 was prac- 
tically unrecognized, whereas an examination of the ‘‘Usus”’ 
themselves shows that it formed part of the monks’ daily life, 
and that the external ritual had been legislated for in a com- 
pendious form which rendered it thoroughly workable. More- 
over, a casual proviso inserted at the close of cap. 88 makes it 
clear that confession at the approach of death, despite Lea’s 
statement to the contrary, was a normal practice in the Order. 
Punctuality at community duties was greatly insisted upon, 


1 The more accurate text published by Guignard ‘‘Monuments primitifs 
de la Régle Cistercienne”’ prints audiunt where Migne’s edition (Vol. 166, 
¢. 1446) incorrectly gives audivit. 
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and those, for example, who ‘“‘lost their verse,’’ i.e., were 
not present in the refectory before the second versicle of the 
grace was pronounced, suffered a suitable penalty. But there 
were exceptions, and in cap. 88 we have a clause providing 
that the penalty does not apply to late-comers who are en- 
gaged in receiving guests or ‘‘who are taking Communion to 
the sick, or are anointing them, or are hearing their confession 
when they are at the point of death.”’ 
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BLUNDER NO. I[3. 


On p. 202 Dr. Lea states that ‘‘the only allusion to confes- 
sion in the rules of Stephen of Grammont is a prohibition 
to confess to anyone outside of the Order ; the brethren might 
if they so chose, confess to each other, and, as many of them 
were laymen, there was no recognition of the sacramental 
nature of such practice.’’ Upon this I will only remark that 
the reference to the words of the Epistle of St. James (v, 16) 
does not convey the slightest suggestion that the brethren 
were free to confess to those who were not priests. We are 
bidden, Stephen says in effect, to confess to one another (con- 
fitemini invicem peccata vestra), not to people outside the 
Order. On the other hand, in the ‘‘Antiqua Statuta’’ of 
Grammont we have a clear indication that this ministry of 
penance was regarded as proper to priests alone. Cap. 5 
directs that ‘‘when priests pronounce upon the brethren the 
judgments of penance [cum judicia paenitentia@ sacerdotes 
fratribus injungunt] they must not speak of other matters 
which are not to the point.’’* It is, therefore, in any case, 
untrue that the only allusion to confession is a prohibition 
to confess to externs. 


BLUNDER NO. 14. 


I can here only point out very shortly how Dr. Lea (p. 202) 
declares that Adam the Scot (c. 1180) knew nothing of any 
‘*precept of sacramental or auricular confession’’ among the 
Premonstratensians, but considered that the system of public 
self-accusation in the chapters sufficed for all needs. This, 
however, is ridiculous, for Adam’s treatise, ‘‘Soliloquia,”’ 
proves at great length that the practice of private confession 
was a matter of vital interest in the Order. That the confes- 
sion made to the Superior or priest was private is shown by 
the horror which Adam expresses at the suggestion that the 


1 See Martene, ‘‘Thesaurus,”’ Vol. IV, c. 1231. 
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Superior could possibly reveal to others the sins which had 
been confessed to him." 


BLUNDER NO. I5. 


Finally, I cannot forbear adding to this list what I regard 
as the outrageous suggestio falsi conveyed in Lea’s remark 
on p. 201 that ‘‘not long after this [1134] passages in ser- 
mons of St. Bernard justify the assumption that confession 
and communion at Easter were becoming customary.” I 
have italicized the offending words which are sufficiently re- 
futed by the quotations occurring in the earlier pages of Lea’s 
own volume. For example, in 822, three centuries earlier 
than this, as our author admits (p. 188), the statutes of Corbie 
order a holiday at the beginning of Lent ‘‘so that the labour- 
ing folk may have time to confess,’’ and thus prepare them- 
selves by penance for their Easter Communion.’ References 
to ‘‘shrift’’ are of frequent occurrence in our Anglo-Saxon 
laws, and the normal Communion days were three, Easter, 
Whitsuntide and Christmas. But the evidence, going back to 
the time of Archbishop Egbert, Bede and Alcuin, is far too 
copious to be outlined here. Such non-Catholic authorities as 
Hauck, Caspari and Liebermann fully admit its force.’ I can 
only refer briefly to a passage in the contemporary Life of St. 
Margaret of Scotland (+1093). The whole context shows 
that she found the Scottish people very barbarous and ill- 
instructed in the matter of Church observances. She asked 
them ‘‘why it was that on the festival of Easter they neglected 
to receive the sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ 
according to the usage of the holy and apostolic Church.” 
They excused themselves by quoting St. Paul’s words that 
he that eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and drinketh 
judgment to himself. Thereupon the Queen explained : 


It is the man who, without confession and penance, but 
carrying with him the defilements of his sins presumes to 
approach the sacred mysteries, such a one, I say it is, 
who eats and drinks judgment to himself.* 


1 See Migne, Vol. 198, cc. 865—869. Adam declares that any such revela- 
tion of confession would be an “‘abominabilissimum et prorsus diabolicum 
scelus’’ (c. 869, A.), with other strong language to the same effect. 

‘2 *Statuta Antiqua Abbatie Corbiensis,”” Lib. I, cap. 2, in D’Achéry, 
“*Spicilogium,”’ Vol. I, p. 587. 

3 I have dealt with the question in some detail in The Tablet, February and 
March, 1905. 

4 Acta Sanctorum, June, Vol. II, p. 327. 
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The practice, as she shows further, then and long before, was 
that the people confessed at Shrovetide, performed their 
penance (generally a much more serious matter than in later 
times) during Lent, and received Communion at Easter. 

I submit, then, that by the exposure of the above fifteen 
blunders Dr. Coulton’s challenge has been fairly met. What 
perhaps impresses me most is the fact that on the surface 
Dr. Lea presents a case which to the normal reviewer, in- 
dolent or otherwise, seems entirely convincing and satisfac- 
tory. Even Dr. Coulton, who has given his life to medieval 
studies, after reading the section selected was so persuaded 
of its impregnable accuracy that he wrote to me in terms which 
awaken memories of Bombastes Furioso : ‘‘I defy you to find 
even a single patent blunder in all these twelve pages.’’ The 
blunders only come to light when, after much toil and waste 
of time, one investigates the sources appealed to and finds 
that they say something entirely different from what the 
American controversialist has read into them. That was my 
experience thirty-six years ago when I first had occasion to 
study Dr. Lea’s volume on Indulgences.’ It has been my 
experience again during these last weeks in dealing with 
another aspect of his work. From one point of view I have 
occasion to be grateful to Dr. Coulton,’ for he has enabled 
me to reaffirm with renewed conviction that such attempts as 
I have made to follow up Dr. Lea’s trail ‘‘have always ended 
'n a most deeply rooted distrust of every statement made by 
him.”’ 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


11 may refer to an article of mine in The Dublin Review, January, 1900. 

2] understand from the Editor that Dr. Coulton is aggrieved that in my 
previous article I have marked with a [sic] two mistakes which occur in a 
letter he sent to me. I can only say that the two miswritten words occur in 
the last sentence of this hand-written letter, immediately above what I assume 
to be his own signature. How could I quote the passage otherwise, if I was 
to quote it at all? I am now informed that the letter in question was dic- 
tated. Be it so, but if Dr. Coulton does not take the trouble to read the 
letters which he signs, he is none the less responsible for their contents. I 
have felt no interest in Dr. Coulton’s handwriting, and being rather blind 
and unobservant, I took it for granted that the whole was written by himself. 
Dictated letters are usually typed and that was not here the case. That I have 
not wished to make capital out of trivialities will be clear from the fact that 
I have made no reference to the misprints or slips of the pen in Dr. Lea’s 
selected pages. On p. 210 he speaks of Trithemius as living ‘‘at the close of the 
sixteenth century,”’ he, of course, intended to write fifteenth century; on the 
same page “‘aperis paradisi portus’’ is printed instead of portas; on p. 204, 
note 2, 1216 is given as the date of the Lateran Council, it should be 1215; 
and so on. 
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TO RESCUE THE CINEMA 


HE Cinema, like the Press and every other effective 
agency for disseminating ideas, can be either a men- 


ace or a help to man’s spiritual development. In his 
zealous care for his world-wide flock, the Holy Father, some 
months ago, issued, in his Encyclical ‘‘Vigilanti Cura,’’ a 
series of instructions calculated to train them to use this 
medium aright and to avoid the harm it is capable of produc- 
ing. In this Encyclical Pope Pius XI has explored the vast 
machinery of the film industry, exposed its evils, considered 
its virtues and stressed its potential influence as an educative 
factor of social, racial atid international importance. 


It is [he says] urgently necessary to make provision 
that, in this field also, the progress of the arts, of the 
sciences, and of human technique and industry, since 
they are all true gifts of God, may be ordained to His 
glory and to the salvation of souls, and may be made to 
serve in a practical way to promote the extension of the 
Kingdom of God upon earth. Thus, as the Church bids 
us pray, we may all profit by them, but in such manner 
as not to lose the goods eternal: ‘‘sic transeamus per 
bona temporalia ut non amittamus aeterna.”’ 


The effect of this Encyclical on American Catholics to whom 
it was directly addressed, has been marked by an increased 
vigilance against immoral films, and the promotion of higher 
ideals among the film-executives responsible for their produc- 
tion. Already the trend of the modern American film is for 
the better, for the studios are, with almost universal approba- 
tion, concentrating on a new policy whereby the production 
of films, divided into two groups—the historical and the socio- 
logical—may be both technically and morally improved. 

There is nothing new, of course, in the idea of historical 
films, nor in the screen-presentation of classic works, nor yet 
in the film-portrayal of human courage and endeavour; but 
in these new products of Hollywood genius, there is a striv- 
ing after accuracy and perfection that augurs well for the really 
educative influence of the Cinema. Such recent achievements 
in this style of production as ‘‘Rhodes of Africa,’ ‘‘The 
Mutiny on the Bounty’’ and ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ may 
fall far short of the potential ideal in film values, but at least 
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they represent an honest attempt to record the sufferings and 
setbacks experienced by former generations to which we owe 
much of our present-day development. 

The sociological group of films shows a more distinct ad- 
vance towards the ultimate goal foreseen and desired by the 
Holy Father. It confines itself to stories with a moral, to 
the exposure of social disorder, civil corruption, legislative 
anachronisms and general conditions detrimental to human 
welfare. The idea appeared in embryo when such films as 
“‘Scarface’’ and ‘“‘G Men’’ roused the United States to arms 
against the gangster menace in their midst. The idea grew. 
“Fugitive From a Chain Gang’’ showed the horrors of the 
State penitentiary system. ‘‘Fury’’ held up to public view 
the unspeakable brutality of mob law and the irreparable evil 
of false witness. ‘‘And Sudden Death’’ is a further develop- 
ment along these lines. It is a timely indictment of those 
callous and inefficient motorists who jeopardize the lives of 
others in their lust for speed. No one who has seen this film 
would care to risk the consequences of reckless driving. 

There is much still to be done. Producers have not yet 
hit upon a way to make their lessons clear and effective. So 
far they have been content with simple but dramatic presenta- 
tion of the facts, and the rest they leave to public conscience. 
But this advance, small as it may be, is far ahead of anything 
as yet attempted in British studios. The British film industry 
has not yet passed beyond an awkward adolescence. In past 
years it has thriven upon a national nostalgia for English 
tongues and English scenes. It mattered little what plot or 
substance went into the making of a film, so long as English 
ears were not offended by the words and ways of a Brooklyn 
earl or a Manhattan duchess. America, on its part, was quick 
to learn its mistake. The most perfect ‘‘British’’ picture of 
the year, with English personnel and personality, came from 
the Metro-Goldwyn studios in Hollywood. 

The backwardness of British films is, in the circumstances, 
scarcely a matter for regret, and certainly not for condemna- 
tion. Their growth will coincide with the purification of the 
screen. The glamour of Hollywood has hitherto drawn the 
restless genius of the English stage with promise of inter- 
national recognition, whilst our struggling studios have 
fought for independence from American control. The steady 
earnestness of British endeavour is perhaps more promising 
of ultimate reward than the ephemeral brilliance of American 
achievement. Above all, the opportunity for remoulding the 
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British industry along the lines of genuine morality is all the 
greater because of our experimental uncertainty. 

That opportunity is quickly passing. In the course of a 
very few years the business of producing British films will 
be securely established, for its value as a means of national 
expression and prestige has at last been recognized, and it 
would be catastrophic were its propaganda value to be de- 
veloped in directions opposed to Christian standards of 
morality. 

Consider, for instance, the power of the film to promul- 
gate such destructive doctrines as those of eugenics and ‘‘eu- 
thanasia.’’ Per contra, consider its power to attack and -ex- 
plode the specious yet empty humanitarian principles that 
blind non-Catholics to their intrinsic evil. Nowhere, not even 
in the realm of ‘‘wireless,’’ has science provided man with 
such a means for world-wide promulgation of good and evil. 
The Pope is urgent in his exhortation 


to those Catholics who hold important positions in this 
industry. Let them [he says] take serious thought of 
their duties and of the responsibility which they have, 
as children of the Church, to use their influence and au- 
thority for the promotion of principles of sound morality 
in the films which they produce or aid in producing. 
There are surely many Catholics among the executives, 
directors, authors and actors who take part in this busi- 
ness, and it is unfortunate that their influence has not 
always been in accordance with their Faith and with their 
ideals. . . Pledge them to bring their profession into 
harmony with their conscience as respectable men and 
followers of Jesus Christ. 


It would be unfair to suggest that British film companies 
have never attempted to use their art in the service of the pub- 
lic welfare, broadly considered. I have seen some excellent 
little films of educational value intended to promote public 
realization of current social and economic problems. But 
they are not numerous or widely-known, and the British pro- 
ducer seems as yet disinclined to mix dogma with drama. 

It is perhaps on historical lines that a start might best be 
made to bring popular opinion more in harmony with Chris- 
tian truth, for until the traditional barriers of ignorance and 
prejudice are down, the City set upon a Hill cannot be clearly 
seen. ‘‘Giant Pope’’ still blocks the way to truth in the minds 
of adherents of ‘‘national’’ religions. Here is an opportunity 
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for the historical film. There is a peculiar strain in human 
nature that allows at least a willing suspension of disbelief in 
film portrayal, where grave doubts and prejudices would arise 
against the written word. If our Catholic historians could be 
persuaded to give their services to the production of accurate 
film-history of the Reformation and pre-Reformation periods, 
a valuable aid to the objects of Catholic Action—the spread of 
the truth and the growth of a Christian outlook—would even- 
tually follow. 

That is one way. There is another demanding our con- 
sideration, fraught with perhaps fewer difficulties, which is 
the biographical film. America has given us ‘‘Rhodes of 
Africa’’ and ‘‘Louis Pasteur.’’ There are many other careers 
of Catholics conspicuous for their services to mankind 
that could well be made to live again on the screen. To give 
just one example, if Louis Pasteur, why not Father Damien ? 
His story has been written. Can it not be acted? I recom- 
mend the suggestion to our Catholic authors and scenario 
writers. It is in their power to stage the story; the moral 
is already there. 

We have already seen that moral uplift is the admitted pur- 
pose of many new American films. Herein we need not be 
ashamed to copy America. There are manifold social evils 
here no less than there, although perhaps ours are not on 
such a great scale. In other countries Communism has grown 
powerful as the outcome of social unrest. So far our tradi- 
tional conservatism has prevented any real disruption of our 
much-tried constitution, but so long as we continue to ignore 
the conditions of life depicted in those terrible revelations— 
**Love on the Dole’’ and ‘‘No Mean City’’—we shall always 
be in danger of a political revolt. We need a more powerful 
stimulus to the imagination than mere words however vivid. 
A great catastrophe will do it; a grave miscarriage of justice 
will do it; a national crisis will do it; but the written word 
will not. Here again the film affords the perfect medium, 
bringing to the public mind a visual concept of facts and con- 
sequences that jolts the conscience more than any fiery prose. 

Surely there is somewhere a Catholic author who from the 
present statistics and the counsel of ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’ can 
conceive a better future for mankind than Wells and Korda 
in ‘‘The Shape of Things to Come’”’ ? 

Of course, it is not the Holy Father’s wish that films should 
be confined to ethics and reform. The natural fatigue of 
working hours demands a natural relaxation. The Russian 
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Soviet, in its zeal for progress and propaganda, forgot its 
national sense of humour. It educated but it did not amuse. 

British films seem in the past few years to have found their 
forte in comedy, and comedy used unworthily can sometimes 
do more harm than rank and repulsive immorality in degrad- 
ing human thought. The cheap sophisticated looseness of 
much modern comedy is amply illustrated by the number of 
films in lighter vein restricted to adult audiences. To the 
Catholic mind the fact that any comedy should be proscribed 
for children is a tacit and shameless admission of its pre- 
judicial nature. The adult mind need not connote a low stan- 
dard of morality and taste, and although it might be too much 
to advocate that no film should be such as to shock the inno- 
cent, the grounds for restriction should be other than a sinful 
disregard for the moral law. 

In other words, the aim of Catholics in this respect should 
be to encourage the exhibition of wholesome humour as op- 
posed to the risqué wit that characterizes the drawing-room 
(and too often bedroom) comedy of to-day. In this we must 
obtain the willing co-operation of all high-minded men, what- 
ever religious principles govern their rule of living. The 
Holy Father is most emphatic on this point : 

If the Bishops of the world assume their share in the 
exercise of this painstaking vigilance over the motion pic- 
ture—and of this We who know their pastoral zeal have 
no doubt—they will certainly accomplish a great work 
for the protection of the morality of their people in their 
hours of leisure and recreation. They will win the ap- 
probation and approval of all right-thinking men, Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic, and they will help to ensure that a 
great international force—the motion picture—shall be 
direcced towards the noble end of promoting the highest 
ideals and truest standards of life. 


It is perhaps a remote possibility, but one well worth pray- 
ing for, that in the course of time a studio may arise equipped 
with experts in every branch of film production, Catholic in 
faith and Catholic in action, promoting the glory of God 
among the people by means of what has been called “the 
Devil’s own invention.’’ But there is much to be done be- 
fore then, much that can be done by private enterprise among 
the faithful, by public action in the Catholic Press and by 
wholesale co-operative action and abstention among Catholics 
for the preservation of a powerful modern instrument from 


deterioration. R. DINGWALL KENNEDY. 














A NATIVE AFRICAN CLERGY 
\ RECENT non-Catholic book has this to say of mis- 


sionaries in Africa: 


Each year the missionary who wished to be 
considered a success strove to report a growing number 
of catechumens, of conversions, of pupils at his school, 
and most direful of all, of native ministers. Otherwise, 
he was liable to be rebuked and recalled in disgrace. 
Therefore, he held mass-baptisms and opened school 
after school without sufficiently reflecting on the type of 
curriculum best suited to the native mind... Their [the 
Natives’] marvellous memories and quick imitativeness 
enabled them to learn by rote without really assimilating 
the content, and to ape the white customs without modify- 
ing in any way their fundamental dispositions.’ 


These accusations are serious, and they seem to be meant 
to include Catholic missionaries, for the only statistics quoted 
by the author are the lists of returns from the Jesuit missions 
in the Belgian Congo, and all other missions are said to be 
**just as bad.’’ 

Mass-baptisms? It is quite true, thank God, that in parts 
of Africa there is a mass movement towards the Church. If 
the number of conversions betokens the low motives and in- 
efficiency of missionaries, then the White Fathers working in 
Urundi are ‘‘just as bad’’ as, if not even worse than, the Jesuits. 
There are two million natives in Urundi, of whom 17,000 were 
Catholics in 1924. In three years these had grown to 27,000. 
Each succeeding year saw an equally marvellous increase. 
In 1935 there were 50,000 baptisms, which makes nearly 1,000 
for each week of the year and averages three a day for each 
missionary. Any just critic of the missionaries in Urundi 
must, however, remember the instructions drawn up by their 
founder, Cardinal Lavigerie, and faithfully observed, where- 
by aspirants for baptism must spend four years in preparation 
and probation before being received. This is the minimum : 
sometimes, as a result of the preparatory examination for 
baptism, one-third of the candidates are put off for further 


1“The Seething African Pot.’’ A Study of Black Nationalism. By Daniel 
Thwaite. London: Constable & Co. 1936. 
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preparation. The wisdom of this prolonged test is seen in 
the exemplary lives of the converts. Urundi is the size of 
Belgium. It has only twenty churches. The number of those 
old enough to receive Holy Communion is about 150,000 In 
1935 there were over eight hundred thousand confessions and 
over four million Communions in the mission. 

It is plain, I think, that Mr. Thwaite is not speaking of 
Catholic missionaries, although he has hit upon certain Jesuit 
statistics which seem to prove his assertions. In the matter 
of native clergy alone, how should Catholic missionaries be 
accused of aiming at reporting a growing number of native 
ministers when, after more than fifty years of missionary 
work in South Africa,’ there are only ten native priests? Yet 
they would certainly like to report an increase in these num- 
bers, and equally certainly they would be ‘‘rebuked and even 
recalled’’ if they presented unworthy candidates. It is pre- 
cisely to avoid this danger that the missionaries have had to 
be content to go so slowly and make the conditions for the 
reception of native candidates so strict. No, Mr. Thwaite, our 
withers are unwrung. 

Since the formation of a native clergy is one of the chief 
aims of missionary effort, Mr. Thwaite’s charges give occasion 
for emphasizing this, and for outlining what is involved in 
the training of native priests in Africa. The immense im- 
portance of adequate preparation for the Catholic ministry in 
the eyes of the Church is, of course, due to her conception of 
the office and work of the priest as compared with non-Catho- 
lic ideals. The Catholic clergy have a Divinely-revealed and 
definite message and a Divinely-appointed form of worship. 
Non-Catholic bodies, on the other hand, are content to give 
the native what they think will suit him, and leave him to 
evolve his own form of worship from reading the Scriptures. 
There is no ‘‘faith once delivered to the Saints’’ in the matter 
of their teaching. Let one speak for all. 


Truth is something that will appear in the future [says 
a recent Protestant writer]. We do not know it yet nor 
will it be known until all the nations and creeds have 
brought their contribution to the common stock. At that 
far distant date the Kingdom of God will come, and 
every good deed that is done, and every cause that 
triumphs ‘‘hastens’’ the coming of the kingdom. In an 
earlier age the missionary motive was to save souls, in 


1 Taking the continent as a whole, the number is not much more than 200. 
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these days it is to hasten the kingdom. In our days an 
absolute conversion may even be deprecated as standing 
in the way of that particular ‘‘native’’ type of Chris- 
tianity which the world may hope one day to see.’ 


Since then the Catholic priest exists as the authorized 
teacher of a fixed body of revealed truth and as the dispenser 
of the sacraments as the authentic means of salvation, he is 
essential for the maintenance of the Faith. And since the 
persistence of foreign clergy in any missionary country is 
always contingent on political, economic and climatic condi- 
tions, the sure and permanent establishment of the Church 
there would seem to depend on her being officered by clergy 
who are not liable to disappear, owing to political, economic 
or climatic conditions. Moreover, since the work of the 
Church is to sanctify as well as to save, and since, ceteris 
paribus, the native priest can get nearer than any foreigner to 
the soul of his own race, that higher work can best be accom- 
plished by natives. Thus there is a true sense in which we 
can speak of an ‘‘African’’ Church as an ideal to be aimed 
at, and to be realized when the bishops, priests, Religious and 
laity in that continent are predominantly African Catholics 
holding the Faith, and under the obedience of Rome. The 
Holy Father has long ago described and blessed this ideal. 


What is the object of these holy missions, We ask, ex- 
cept that the Church of Christ shall be started and estab- 
lished in those boundless regions? And from what shall 
the Church be built up to-day among the heathen, except 
from those elements out of which it was originally built 
among us—that is, out of people, clergy and religious 
men and women native to each several region? . . . From 
what We have said, it follows that your territories should 
be supplied with as many native priests as shall suffice 
by themselves, without counting on external aid, not 
only to extend the bounds of Christianity, but also to 
govern the community of the faithful of their own nation. 
. . . And so what has been done here and there by some, 
We not only merely wish, nay, We command shall like- 
wise be done by all in charge of missions, so that there 
be no native of promise whom you keep away from the 
priesthood and apostolate, provided he give signs of a 
true vocation.” 


1‘*The School in the Bush.’’ By A. Victor Murray. 
2“*The Propagation of the Faith’’ (Encyclical ‘‘Rerum Ecclesiz’’), C.T.S. 
ed., pp. 16, 17. 
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These words of Pius XI explain and justify a practice which 
might puzzle the stranger at Mass in a native church in the 
Salisbury Vicariate. The Vicar-Apostolic has recommended 
that, immediately after the Consecration, natives assisting at 
Mass should say or sing: ‘‘Yesu, Maria, Yosefe, mutipewo 
vapriste vo rudzi rgwedu’’ (Jesus, Mary, Joseph, give us 
priests of our own race). This is the first step towards the 
formation of a Bantu priesthood. God is asked to choose, 
as in the flesh He did years ago, ‘‘Himself whom He will,’’ 
from the ranks of His black children. 

The Church on her part does what she can to prepare the 
soil for the sowing of that Divine seed. The process begins 
with the children who, in any given mission, attend a kraal 
school, visited by a priest once a month or so, or a central 
boarding-school where they are taught by nuns and by native 
teachers, have Mass each day and are in constant contact with 
a priest. Such as, during the four years of schooling, show 
themselves to have the necessary qualities of body, mind and 
character, are asked if they would like to become priests, and 
at the same time have the dignity, the duties and the sacrifices 
of the priestly life put clearly before them. This test is needed, 
for, as in many Vicariates the seminaries are the only centres 
of higher education, an ambitious native might venture on 
a little deception so as to secure a chance of acquiring white 
man’s knowledge. 

Candidates for the priesthood if found suitable, are sent at 
the age of fourteen, or thereabouts, to the preparatory 
seminary which corresponds, more or less, to the European 
‘Apostolic School.’’ There is a minor seminary in all except 
50 of the 126 African mission territories, and in these there are 
now 3,400 Bantu students, who go through a six years’ course 
that includes Latin, a foreign language (French or English), 
mathematics, history, geography, practical science, liturgy, 
singing, drawing, agriculture, civics and hygiene. In some 
Vicariates the students sit for a Government diploma at the 
end of the course, and in a few they take the examination for 
the London or Oxford matriculation. 

These external examinations, though they afford some stan- 
dard for comparison with English secondary school educa- 
tion, do not suggest the real magnitude of the task before the 
educators of African youth. His home and his village-life 
teach the native little to help him to acquire the priestly char- 
acter. What spiritual gifts the missionary teacher does not 
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bring forth will never be developed ; what knowledge he fails 
to impart will hardly be acquired later by his pupil. An ap- 
preciation of beauty, a love of truth, a true sense of values, 
an impartial and balanced judgment—these are the fruits of 
genuine education and it is to the cultivation of these, in their 
pupils, more even than the needful book-learning, that the 
masters in the minor and major seminaries have to apply 
themselves. 


138 


Such a training [writes one of the professors at Bau- 
douinville, a regional major seminary on the shores of 
Lake Tanganyika] necessarily excludes haste, over-eager- 
ness, the desire to get there quickly, to have in a short 
while a numerous native clergy. Fruits ripened too 
quickly are generally useless; time takes its revenge on 
what is done without regard to it... The educator must 
devote his mind, his heart, his imagination, all his 
faculties to the complete formation, human and super- 
natural, of future candidates for the priesthood." 


In the minor seminaries the pupils spend from thirty-five 
to forty hours a week either in the classroom or at private 
study. Nine hours are given to Latin, eight to French or 
English, and the rest to other subjects in proportion. Pro- 
longed mental exertion tires the Bantu boy more quickly than 
the European, so that the day has to be broken up into shorter 
periods than is customary in Europe. Eight hours sleep, 
four hours in the classroom, two hours study, three and a half 
hours for meals and periods of recreation throughout the day, 
two and a half hours manual work and an hour and three- 
quarters for Mass, morning meditation, rosary, spiritual read- 
ing, midday examination of conscience and night prayers, 
still leave time for the boys to do their share of the house- 
work and for the period of free time generally given to them. 

These boys are being trained to work among their own 
people and also to maintain the dignity of the priesthood in 
their intercourse with Europeans. Two extremes have to be 
avoided. There is the danger lest introducing them to a life 
so much better than that of their fellow-countrymen should 
lead them to acquire tastes and needs likely to scandalize their 
future flocks. On the other hand, they must be taught habits 
of cleanliness and order and civilized conventions lest they 


1From Africane Fraterne Ephemeredes Romane (A.F.E.R.), No. 5, 
PP. 35—46. 
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should be unacceptable to those white men with whom they 
will have to deal. If the boy is too Europeanized his value 
as an African is lost to his fellows: if he retains too much 
external ‘‘Africanity,’’ so to call it, he will lower the spiritual 
dignity of his office. Moreover, the native priest must be 
fed differently when he abandons an active life for one which 
is largely sedentary. Accordingly, the transition from kraal 
life to life in a presbytery is made gradually. The buildings 
of the minor seminary are simple, solid and sanitary. The 
boys sleep on mats in one large dormitory, eat together off 
tables, but without tablecloths or serviettes, and generally 
without knife or fork. They dress in shirt and shorts, with- 
out shoes or hat. Three meals a day is one more than the ordin- 
ary native has, but the quality of the food is the same, with 
possibly more meat and probably less beer, as the latter is 
allowed only on grand occasions. The housework, sweeping, 
hauling wood and water, washing up, the work in the garden, 
besides providing a necessary mental rest, also counteract any 
tendency to put on airs or despise manual work. 

The masters in a minor seminary are, and must be until the 
Christian tradition has been long established, European 
priests, although sometimes lower classes are entrusted to 
students who have passed their philosophy-course in a major 
seminary, and are given a year of probation as teachers. The 
director of the seminary, with perhaps the aid of a few major 
seminarists thus employed, looks after college-discipline. A 
quasi-prefectorial system has been adopted at Lemfu in the 
Belgian Congo, which may perhaps spread elsewhere. The 
seminarists themselves elect a prefect and four counsellors 
who preside over a weekly court to adjudicate on charges con- 
cerning propriety and public discipline, fitting punishments 
being imposed by the prefect. The director of the seminary 
takes cognizance only of more serious offences. 

One might think that, apart from religious motives, the 
chance of rising in the social scale would attract many as- 
pirants. As a matter of fact, although from 1922 to 1933, 
225 boys entered the minor seminary at Lemfu, less than half 
(108) persevered. A certain proportion left the seminary 
either through lack of brains or of bodily health, but the re- 
ports also remark upon a want of the spirit of sacrifice. For, 
after all, life in a seminary calls for great generosity on the 
part of the African student. He must submit, which for him 
is perhaps hardest of all, ‘to unwonted and unremitting 
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restraint. The freedom-loving, independent, happy-go-lucky 
son of the open spaces is caged in by a host of restrictions and 
chained to a monotonous, rigid system. At home he would 
have enjoyed far more independence. At sixteen he would 
have gone through the Christian equivalent of initiation 
rites and reached man’s estate. Then there is the torture of 
sustained effort, both mental and physical. In most parts of 
Africa nature provides, almost unassisted, the simple food 
that satisfies the native. Apart from some work at harvest 
time the men leave most manual work to the women. Never 
in his life does the ordinary man in native surroundings have 
to work for a long time, least of all is he accustomed to pro- 
longed mental work. At the seminaries the masters are not 
satisfied with mere memory work, but insist on their pupils 
digesting their knowledge and explaining things in their own 
words, whereas it would be so much easier to repeat what it 
says in the book ! 

Now, a word about the major seminaries, the training Col- 
leges proper, of which in the whole of Africa there are twenty- 
nine, with 704 students, 639 being Bantus.’ Some are still 
only in their initial stages. For motives of economy, they 
are meant to serve large areas. Thus, while the twenty-five 
mission territories of the Belgian Congo maintain twenty 
minor seminaries, there are only four major. In them the 
course lasts for seven or more years. Philosophy is studied 
for two years, theology for five (in Uganda for seven), and 
there is a year or two of further probation, generally before 
the reception of major Orders. The day is regulated much as 
in the minor seminaries, with rather less domestic and manual 
work and a little more study. The matter of the course is 
that which canon law prescribes for all candidates for the 
priesthood. 

The life of the major seminary naturally marks a further 
stage of advance from the life of the kraal. Light suits, boots 
or shoes are worn up to the reception of minor Orders, when 
the soutane is donned. Each student has his own room and 
sleeps on a bed. Knives and forks, napkins and sometimes 
tablecloths are used at meals, the diet remaining, however, 
the usual native fare. The teaching of English or French 
is continued to a lesser extent, whilst the problem of the native 
language is apt to be acute in a seminary which has students 
from many widely-separated districts, speaking dialects that 


1 The Bantus are perhaps the most extensive and widely-scattered of the 
ethnological groups in Africa. 
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differ as much as French from German. The usual solution is 
to adopt one native language as that in which vernacular lec- 
tures are given and which is ordinarily used by the students, 
but clearly each student must try to retain his familiarity with 
the tongue of his future flock. 

Earlier, we have stated that in the whole of Africa there 
were only about 200 native priests. Why, then, all this parade 
of major and minor seminaries, etc.? The answer is that the 
work of training is hardly more than forty years old. Of the 
seventy-seven students who had entered the major seminary 
of Baudouinville from its foundation till the beginning of 
1936, ten have become priests, five are on the eve of 
ordination, thirty are still continuing their studies. The 
rigour and intensity of the training have weeded out the rest. 
The survivors may be regarded as a real élite, destined in 
God’s Providence to be the foundation-stones of a strong and 
flourishing African Church. They show what grace and 
Christian training can make of what is, naturally, unpromis- 
ing material. What the average tropical African will become 
after, say, a century of practical Catholicism has raised his 
outlook, tamed his instincts and provided him with a steady 
tradition of civilized behaviour, we may learn from the past 
conquests of the Church. There is no reason to be surprised 
at the present steady if slow advance in Africa. 

After their ordination the native priests are sent to a large 
mission-station to live and work with experienced white mis- 
sionaries for the first few years of their ministry. As the 
foreign missions are generally staffed by religious Orders, a 
practical difficulty has arisen which has been met by a recent 
decree of the Ordinaries of the Belgian Congo, ordering 
Superiors to encourage natives to remain secular priests rather 
than to “‘enter religion,’ though a real vocation is not to be 
absolutely rejected. Otherwise, the very object of missionary 
endeavour, the establishment of a native pastoral clergy, 
would be defeated. 

We may conclude with a few extracts from the recorded ex- 
perience of Mgr. Roelens, Vicar-Apostolic of Haut-Congo, 
which throw additional light on our subject. After pointing 
out that formerly the natives themselves were convinced that 
they had not the capacity, moral and intellectual, to become 
Catholic priests, he describes how, in 1898, one of his priests 
persuaded him to begin— 


Of the thirteen who began their studies, one persevered. 
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Each subsequent year saw a few who followed the lead 
of the original thirteen. Of about two hundred who 
started their studies and who might have been ordained, 
ten have persevered to the end. ‘‘But how few!’’ those 
will say who know our natives only superficially. ‘But 
how many !”’ he will say who knows them intimately. It 
is, in fact, a miracle of grace that from the low intellec- 
tual and moral level of our natives there should have risen 
pious, well-instructed, docile, zealous priests, who have 
continued for ten, twelve and fifteen years to lead a really 
priestly life. 


The main difficulty, he argues, arises from our ignorance 
of the native mentality, an ignorance due to the strong motives 
of fear and self-interest which prompt the African to hide his 
soul from the White. Fear prevents the growth of confidence : 
self-interest induces deceit. 


This reveals itself at an early age. Every child, even 
the very small black boy, knows already how to lie and 
how to simulate with an air of such sincerity and inno- 
cence that he can deceive the most discerning. The prin- 
cipal quality of the educator of our young natives must 
be a calm, constant, patient firmness allied to a sympa- 
thetic kindness that can maintain discipline and at the 
same time make allowances for what is lacking in the 
nature of the black and for his inborn instability of pur- 


1 


pose. 


Mgr. Roelens finally bids us beware of too ready generaliza- 
tions. There are immense varieties of character and culture 
amongst even backward races, and each group must be studied 
separately, nay, the personality of every individual must be 
carefully observed. We are obviously, in view of these pre- 
cepts and practices, a long way from the state of affairs rather 
hastily envisaged by Mr. Thwaite. The formation of a native 
clergy in Africa is proceeding along scientific lines inspired 
by a noble, arduous and selfless zeal. It is the Christian 
method of making amends for the cruel exploitation of a help- 
less people, exercised for many centuries by trader and poli- 
tician. As the best way of bearing the White Man’s Burden 
—and discharging the White Man’s Debt—it deserves the 
commendation and support of all Christians. 


M. HANNAN. 





1 See A.F.E.R., No. 3, pp. 40—50. 
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HISTORIC BREWOOD 


UCKED away in a remote corner of Staffordshire, 

on the borders of Shropshire, aloof from any impor- 

tant highway, there is a small and picturesque village- 

town which takes its name from the surrounding district, once 

a royal forest-preserve, Brewood—almost pronounced Brood 
—meaning ‘dark wood.”’ 

This little town is so full of interest to Catholics that it is 
surprising that, in these days of easy travel, so few of them 
ever seem to make the journey there to explore for themselves 
the whole of this historic neighbourhood. Yet there can be 
little doubt but that this very aloofness was the main factor 
in its history-making and, while it has concealed, it has there- 
by preserved, something of that very charm which is in odd 
contrast to the harsh noisiness of Wolverhampton, eight short 
miles away. 

Brewood as a settlement dates back to prehistoric times. 
There was an important British encampment nearby. Later, 
the Saxon Bishops of Mercia established a manor in the midst 
of what was then dark and unfriendly forest. As a royal 
preserve in Norman times, Brewood became a place apart, 
independent of either adjacent county and subject only to 
its own forest-courts and assizes—one might say almost a law 
unto itself. And, inasmuch as it was, parochially, a ‘‘peculiar’’ 
of the Deanery of Lichfield, it was exempt even from Archi- 
diaconal visitation. 

As such after the Reformation Brewood remained a chief 
stronghold of the Faith in England, a place well suited to 
the needs and purposes of recusants; so that it came in time 
to be known, to Protestants as well as Catholics, as ‘‘Little 
Rome.’’ Mass was said here without intermission in more 
than one chapel of pre-Reformation date. Here lived, died, 
and were buried, a whole succession of the Vicars-Apostolic. 
Hereabouts were concealed the relics of St. Chad, the Patron 
Saint of the Midlands, which are now venerated in St. Chad’s 
Cathedral, Birmingham. And here was venerated, by no 
means least, a medieval statue of Our Lady which has re- 
mained in Catholic custody throughout the whole gamut of 
English Reformation history, a symbol of true continuity. 
About three miles from the village there was established in 
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the heart of the forest, certainly not later than 1186, the date 
of the earliest surviving reference, a convent of nuns, later to 
be known as ‘‘White Ladies’’ in contradistinction to ‘‘Black 
Ladies,’’ a Benedictine foundation of much the same date, 
two miles away. Dedicated to St. Leonard, this would seem 
to have been a Priory of Canonesses Regular of St. Augus- 
tine, Cardinal Gasquet notwithstanding.’ This error seems to 
be derived from a false statement by Leland, perpetuated by 
later copyists, that the nuns at ‘‘White Ladies’”’ were Cister- 
cians. But examination of existing records leaves little doubt 
in the matter. 

For example, an entry in an old register of the Diocese of 
Lichfield’ reads: Carta . . . priorissae albarum monialium 
ecc. S. Leonardi, de Brewoode et conventus ord. S. Augus- 
tini, dat. A.D. 1318; and many another like it until at least as 
late as 1492, and there is no record of any change. 

Be that as it may, the community does not seem at any 
time to have numbered many members, but it does seem to 
have been quite a well-to-do house. Several Kings, including 
John, who held his court at Brewood in 1212, Henry III and 
the first three Edwards, made important benefactions, a num- 
ber of them being grants of property in Sherwood Forest, 
another Royal Preserve. Altogether, at the dissolution, St. 
Leonard’s Priory possessed properties in no less than six 
counties and some thirty different parishes.’ 

But it is not our purpose to write of the pre-Reformation 
history of ‘‘White Ladies.’’ After Henry’s ‘‘Great Pillage” 
the community had no further history, for in 1536 the house 
was dissolved and the nuns dispersed. As for their property, 
for a time it remained vacant, but it seems to have been spared 
the destruction which was the fate of houses such as Walsing- 
ham and Winchcombe. In 1536 Henry, Lord Stafford, had 
applied for the property, without any recorded result, but 
in 1538 it was leased to William Skeffington of Wolverhamp- 
ton; and in 1540 the grant was made by the Crown, subject 
to this lease for twenty-one years, of the Priory of St. Leonard 
of Brewood to William Whorwood, the Solicitor-General. 
Shortly afterwards William Whorwood sold the property to 
the Lord of the Manor, Sir John Giffard, then living at 
Chillington, Brewood. 

1 “English Monastic Life,” p. 158: ‘‘The Convent at Grace Dieu in 
Leicestershire, was the only religious house of Augustinian Nuns in England.” 


2 MS. Ashm., n. 1527, f. 65. 
3 Dugdale, Vol. V, p. 730. 
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The Giffards of Chillington were the great family of the 
district, as their magnificent tombs in the ancient parish 
church there testify. The Sir John referred to, accompanied 
King Henry in 1520 to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
three years later the Crests and Pennon which are still borne 
by the family were awarded as a token of the royal esteem. 
In 1533 he attended as one of the Queen’s Servitors at the 
Coronation of Anne Boleyn, a somewhat dubious testimonial 
to the soundness of his Faith, but none the less indicative of 
the quandary in which so many of these ancient families then 
found themselves; for while this Giffard went thus far, no 
further would any of them go, and there is no evidence of 
further compromising with the Faith, or for that matter any 
truck with the reformed religion. 

Under the Giffards the Priory seems to have been pre- 
served intact. Perhaps the interior of the chapel was dis- 
mantled at the Dissolution. It may even have been unroofed, 
though there is no record of that. The whole tradition of the 
district is to the contrary. Both ‘‘White Ladies’’ and ‘‘Black 
Ladies’’ became Giffard property, and both houses were con- 
verted into mansions and the chapels attached to them re- 
mained, or were made, available to the Catholics of the dis- 
trict for the practice of their religion. Sir John Giffard was 
succeeded in 1556 by his eldest son Thomas, who had married 
Ursula Throckmorton, and had four sons and four daughters. 
His eldest son, again John, succeeded in 1560 and held the 
estate until 1613, and he, in turn, was followed by Walter, 
who carried on the name and tradition until 1636. The four 
tombs of these Giffards in the chancel of the old parish church 
illustrate the decline in the fortunes of this heroic family, 
slowly whittled away by the fines imposed upon them for 
their recusancy. The oldest tomb is by far the grandest. 
The fourth, greatly inferior; and Walter’s son Peter, the 
13th Lord of Chillington, has none at all. 

Throughout this period, while the parish church was 
formally Protestant, Catholic services were faithfully per- 
formed in the two nunnery chapels and, after 1608, at Bos- 
cobel, another mansion-house then built by John Giffard 
halfway between them, which was replete with hiding-places 
and had a secret oratory in the roof. Indeed, it seems that 
old pre-Reformation yestments were used, for such are pre- 
served in the present parish church, built by Pugin in 1844. 

In 1642 was born Bonaventure Giffard, afterwards the well- 
known Vicar-Apostolic, and in 1651 was fought the historic 
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Battle of Worcester ; followed by the escape of King Charles 
under the guidance of Charles Giffard and Francis Yates, to 
‘‘White Ladies,’’ a distance of thirty miles; there he was 
concealed in the forest with the assistance of the Pendrell 
brothers, Dame Joan their mother, and Elizabeth Yates their 
sister. This part of the story is too well known to need re- 
telling, but after the King’s escape ‘‘White Ladies’’ was dis- 
covered by the Cromwellian soldiers, who ransacked the house 
and set fire to the chapel. At the same time a figure of Our 
Lady, which stood in a delightful Lady Chapel on the south 
side of the high altar, and which seems to have been one 
cause of the Priory’s fame in earlier days, was hacked down 
from its niche and in the mélée was struck by a bullet. 

Eventually, a certain amount of the furnishings, and with 
them this statue, were salvaged and taken over to the other 
chapel at ‘‘ Black Ladies,’’ which had been left undisturbed, and 
in this pre-Reformation chapel the image was venerated until 
1844. Then, at the instance of the Giffard of the period, Pugin 
constructed a fine parish church for Catholic use, with spire, 
churchyard and lich-gate complete, whither “‘Our Lady of 
White Ladies’’ was brought, still to be seen enshrined in a 
reredos of Derbyshire alabaster, to the north of the high 
altar. But, alas! on the opening of this church, the vener- 
able chapel at ‘‘Black Ladies’? was demolished, with a 
singular lack of historic sense. 

And to-day what is there left at Brewood? First of all 
there are the ruins of ‘‘White Ladies,’’ destroyed by the 
Cromwyellians in 1651, yet still consecrated Catholic property. 
The walls of the ancient church still stand at the west end 
gable high. In the north wall there is a complete arcade of 
delightful round-headed windows, and there are left two fine 
doorways of late Norman style and a grand arch of the north 
transept. Until recently the chapel was all covered with ivy 
which, to save the walls from total collapse, had to be re- 
moved. As for the rest, the holy site is shockingly neglected, 
and at present is a mere rendezvous for trippers and a safe 
place for excursionists from Wolverhampton to gamble in 
on Sunday afternoons ! 

After 1651 the local Catholics decided that the ruined yet 
consecrated chapel might, with its precincts, be used by them 
for a burial-ground, and so it was for two hundred years. 
Here were buried the Pendrells, including Dame Joan, and 
certain of the Giffards at least, for the fragments of their grave- 
stones still remain ; and probably many a recusant priest. This 
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cemetery was enlarged in 1834. In 1797, when the Reverend 
Thomas Stone died at Moseley, he left £10 to the common 
purse, the interest of which was to be given to the priest who 
should say an annual Mass for the repose of the souls of all 
those who are buried at ‘‘White Ladies.’’ And at St. Mary’s, 
Brewood, there is preserved a ‘‘Register Book of Interments’’ 
which contains the names of the priests in charge of ‘‘White 
Ladies’’ from 1651 to the present day. Nowhere in England 
is there such a striking manifestation of Catholic constancy, 
or a place which better deserves to be held in reverence by 
English Catholics. It has never been out of Catholic hands, 
for from the Giffards the property passed, by marriage, into 
the possession of the FitzHerberts, and to-day it belongs, 
strangely enough, to Lord Stafford, an indirect descendant 
of the peer who petitioned for it in 1536. The latter succeeded 
as lately as 1932, and under him, we are glad to say, there 
has been a beginning of better things for ‘‘White Ladies.” 
The property has lately, and very properly, been scheduled as 
an ‘‘Ancient Monument.”’ 

A mile or so nearer to Brewood there is Boscobel. This, 
too, was held by Catholics until recent years; but now it is 
empty, and has become an historical exhibition. The hiding- 
places may still be seen, and the rooms which were used as 
chapels. But Catholics have better reasons even than Jacobites 
to visit and venerate this old mansion, for no mere earthly 
monarch, but the King of Kings was in hiding here for many 
years, and His priests daily risked their lives here to preserve 
the Faith in England for our own generation. 

Between 1608 and 1651 there were no less than five Mass 
centres hereabouts; the two nunneries, Chillington, Long- 
birch and Boscobel. It is of interest that the five chalices 
from this district, made of soft pewter so as easily to be melted 
in the fire-places which are so often indicative of a true Mass- 
place, are preserved now in the museum at Oscott College. 

It was at Boscobel that, about 1691, in the time of Reverend 
Robert Collingwood, and under the FitzHerberts, the relics 
of St. Chad, which had been rescued from Lichfield Cathe- 
dral by a certain prebendary, Arthur Dudley, were concealed. 

The Collingwoods, who were intermarried with the Throck- 
mortons, lived here too, and in other houses in the district. 
The Hon. Catherine Collingwood, wife of Sir Robert Throck- 
morton, and by marriage connected with the Giffards, is 
buried beneath a flat tombstone in the chancel of the old parish 
church. 
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In this same(now Protestant) edifice are to be found, mostly 
in the old chancel, the graves of many of the illustrious 
Catholics of the district. By no means least are those of two 
of the Vicars-Apostolic, one on each side of the Communion 
Table, Charles Berington—inscribed C.B. D.D. R.I.P., and 
John Hornyold—inscribed J.H. R.I.P. 

These, and probably other Vicars-Apostolic, lived at Long- 
birch, the Giffard Dower House, until 1718, when it seems 
to have become exclusively the Bishops’ House. Bishop 
Milner resided there from 1803 until 1819, when he moved 
to Giffard House, Wolverhampton. 

And where else—certainly not at Milton, Berkshire, where 
Bishop Challoner’s remains lie in a damp vault—in a Protes- 
tant parish church in England is there such an epitaph to 
any Vicar-Apostolic such as this, which is to be found in- 
scribed on a large slate mural tablet, typical of the period, on 
the north wall of the chancel ?— 





Christian Stranger 
Here 
among the ashes of the Faithful 
Repose the mortal Remains 
of 
The Right Reverend Charles Berington 
Doctor of the University of Paris 
and 
Roman Catholic Bishop of the Midland District 
In this Kingdom. 
He was descended from the ancient Family 
of 
The Beringtons of Moat-Hall 
In the County of Salop. 
Having worn an unsought and unsullied Mitre 
(only, alas! for a few years) 
At the Age of Fifty 
He Expired—and Mankind lost a Friend. 
For 
Generous he was and hospitable 
and Merit was sure of his Smile. 
His Piety like his other Principles 
was Primitive and without Show. 

A good life hath its number of days, but a good name 
shall continue for ever. Eccles: c. 41.— 
This tribute was paid to his Memory by his affectionate brothers 
Thomas and Philip Berington. a.p. 1798 
He died June the 8th. 


R. i. P. 
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It is odd that these two Vicars-Apostolic should have chosen 
thus to be buried, when others of their predecessors had been 
buried in the consecrated ground at ‘‘White Ladies.’’ Per- 
haps they felt that by such proceedings they were laying 
claim to the old church! 

The figure of Our Lady of Brewood in the Catholic parish 
church is undoubtedly ancient, perhaps of late fifteenth-cen- 
tury Flemish craftsmanship. The statue is remarkable for 
the way in which the ancient colouring has been preserved 
and for its graceful posture. It is in a fine state of preserva- 
tion, about two feet high, of light wood and of very superior 
workmanship. If there, was already a Shrine of Our Lady 
at ‘‘White Ladies,’’ as seems most likely, possibly this was 
brought back from the Continent by one of the Giffards to 
replace an older figure. There is no record that there was any 
such shrine; but in a place where the whole Faith has been 
so carefully preserved without a break, such a tradition may 
well be respected. A careful inspection will reveal the wounds 
which were inflicted by the Cromwellians; the sword slash 
above the right knee and the bullet hole at the back, in a 
fold of the dress on the left. The statue stood for many years 
on a ledge in the south aisle, but it is now enshrined in a 
chapel to the north. The modern division of Catholic dioceses 
has resulted in ‘‘White Ladies’ belonging to Shrewsbury, 
whilst Brewood is in Birmingham. 

H. M. GILLETT. 





Lux Perpetua Luceat Ez... 


Beet Thy light beyond death’s curtain burning ; 
There is nor shade nor phantom where Thou art— 
Take, then, and fold Thy child, to Thee returning, 
In all the warmth and splendour of Thy Heart. 


Long wore life’s night of winter and of weeping, 
Rough to his feet the pathway of the past— 

Take gently home to Thy most tender keeping 
This weary soul, safe, comforted at last. 


W. REITH. 














THE PROTESTANTISM OF 
ANGLICANISM : 


AS WITNESSED BY THE FIRST ENGLISH REFORMERS 


over the country in commemoration of the twelfth 

centenary of Venerable Bede, regarded as one of the 
glories of the Anglican Church. And quite recently in a pub- 
lic utterance the Archbishop of Canterbury claimed to be the 
g8th successor of St. Augustine, the founder of his Church. 
It may be interesting to recall what the real founder of the 
Anglican dynasty, Matthew Parker, and other contemporary 
apologists for Anglicanism, who knew, as none others could, 
the original Anglican mentality, wrote about these two great 
Catholic Saints, and to speculate whether they or their suc- 
cessors more truly represent the genuine Anglican view. 

In 1565 Thomas Stapleton, the celebrated Elizabethan theo- 
logian, began his career as a Catholic apologist by publishing 
two works at Antwerp. These were his translation of Bede’s 
**Ecclesiastical History,”’ * and a work closely connected with 
it, his ‘‘Fortresse of the Faith.’’ That he considered his ver- 
sion of Bede a work of apologetics he made clear in his pre- 
fatory letter to Queen Elizabeth, wherein he states, inter 
alia: ‘‘In this history your highness shall see in how many 
and weighty points the pretended reformers of the church in 
your Grace’s dominions have departed from the pattern of 
that sound and catholic faith planted among Englishmen by 
holy S. Augustine, our Apostle and his virtuous company, 
described truly and sincerely by Venerable Bede, so called in 
all Christendom for his passing virtues and rare learning, the 
author of this history.’’ * 

This same theme of the differences between the Faith of 
our Christian forefathers and that of the Reformers he de- 
velops at greater length in the second part of his ‘‘Fortresse of 
the Faith.’’ There he demonstrates in considerable detail 
that the teaching of the Elizabethan Established Church dif- 
fered fundamentally from the incidental notices of faith and 


cS WO years ago there were Anglican celebrations all 


1 Stapleton’s translation was the first English version of Bede’s work. It 
was re-edited in 1935 by Philip Hereford. 
® Spelling modernized. 
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practice given by Bede in his ‘‘History.’’* Bede, in fact, 
was Catholic, not Protestant. 

Stapleton’s later work remained for many years without an 
answer; maybe, the difficulty of replying was appreciated. 
Eventually, however, in 1580, William Fulke stepped into the 
breach with his ‘‘Stapletonii fortalitium expugnatum,”’ a 
translation of which was published in the same year under 
the title, ‘“T. Stapleton and Martiall (two Popish Heretikes) 
confuted.’’* Fulke at the time was Master of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and like many Cambridge men inclined to 
Puritan views. Conspicuous even in that age for his virulent 
invective against the defenders of the old Faith, he had gained 
by his writings a high reputation among his fellow-Protes- 
tants. His learning was said to be extensive, but in the con- 
troversy over Bede’s ‘‘History’’ he was faced with a hopeless 
task. No amount of learning, nor, be it remarked, of cavil- 
ling, for that is not absent from his work, could possibly turn 
Bede into a Protestant. Fulke’s answer, in consequence, was 
ineffective ; as an interpretation of Bede’s religious views it 
is practically worthless. There is, indeed, a certain piquancy 
in the fact, though Fulke was not alive to feel its sting, that 
some years later, Luke Osiander, the German Protestant theo- 
logian, gave unqualified and unsolicited support to Staple- 
ton’s contention ; for, in his epitome of the Magdeburg ‘‘Cen- 
turies,’’ after bestowing some slight praise on Bede, he con- 
tinues: ‘‘He was, nevertheless, imbued with all the Popish 
errors in the articles in which we to-day dissent from the 
Pope.’’ He charitably adds that Bede, before he died, begged 
mercy of God!" 

It was, in reality, somewhat superfluous either for Staple- 
ton to undertake to prove his contention, or for Fulke to at- 
tempt to answer him; for, according to the English Re- 
formers, both the years of Bede’s life and the period he em- 
braced in his ‘‘History’’ fell within the age when the primitive 


1“Fortresse of the Faith,’’ St. Omers’ ed., 1625, pp. 233—423. Stapleton 
points out that these notices are only incidental in Bede. ‘‘Now S. Bede,’’ he 
remarks, ‘‘writing the history of the English Church, purposed not to express 
the faith and doctrine of the church particularly by the way of doctrine, but 
only his purpose was, to declare to posterity, how the English nation came 
to be christened, by whom the faith was first preached, how it spread in short 
time throughout the whole island, what virtuous men lived in that faith and 
what prosperous success it had. As for matters of doctrine, he toucheth them 
only incidentally, as ecclesiastical writers must needs do.” 

* The English version was re-edited for the Parker Society in 1848. 

3‘Epitomes Historiz Ecclesiastice,’’ Centuria Octava, Tubingen, 1602, 
lib. 2, c. 3, p. 58. 
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Faith of the early Church had already been corrupted, and 
a universal apostasy had spread over the world. For the Re. 
formers, moreover, Augustine of Canterbury was not, as he 
was to Bede and the Catholics, a Saint, the Apostle of Eng- 
land, sent hither by Pope Gregory the Great to preach the 
Faith to our pagan ancestors: rather was he the ‘“‘false 
apostle,’’* the ‘‘pseudo-apostle,’’* the ‘“‘ring-leader and 
Father of superstition.’’ * Far from converting our ancestors 
to the true Faith of Jesus Christ, he had imbued them with the 
errors, superstition and idolatry of Rome, and had thereby led 
the way in the eventual corruption of the Faith already exist- 
ing in the land among the Britons. Such an assertion was 
the only possible evasion for the Reformers, for the Roman 
character of St. Augustine was too marked to be denied. Thus 
Fulke himself, even when attempting to answer Stapleton, 
declares: ‘‘Augustine indeed laboured to bring Britons in 
subjection to himself and the Church of Rome, which argueth 
no desire of Christian unity, but savoureth of antichristian 
ambition and tyranny, as his cruel threatening executed upon 
them did sufficiently show.”’ 


British histories [he adds later] report Augustine to be 
a minister of Satan rather than of God. [Indeed, the 
superstition of Augustine and his successors] at length 
corrupted the sincerity of faith in Britons and Scots; and 
from the unity of the Catholic Church of Christ, brought 
them under the schismatical faction of the see of Rome: 
from which they are now [1580] again returned with us, 
God be thanked, to the unity of Christ’s true, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. 


Protestants, in fact, ‘‘are returned to the ancient faith which 
was in this land before Augustine came from Rome, which 


1 Gabriel Powell, ‘‘A Consideration of the Papists’ Reasons of State and 
Religion,”’ 1604, p. 34. Powell (1576—1611) was chaplain to R. Vaughan, 
Bishop of London (1605), and became Rector of Northall, Middlesex, in 1610. 
He was a vigorous writer in defence of Anglicanism. 

® Laurence Humphreys (1527 ?—1590), “‘Jesuiticze Doctrinz,’’ 1585, Ratio V, 
p. 917. Humphreys, the friend and biographer of Jewel, was Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and of Magdalen College, Oxford: President of Magdalen, 
1561—1590, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 1571—1576, Dean of Gloucester, 1570, 
and of Winchester, 1580—1590. 

3 Andrew Willet, ‘*Tetrastylon Papismi,’’ 1599, p. 122. Willet was Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 1583—1588, Prebendary of Ely, 1587, and Rec- 
tor of Barley, 1599—1621. After the publication of his ‘“‘Synopsis Papismi’’ in 
1592, in answer to Bellarmine, he was looked upon as one of the leading con- 
troversialists of the Establishment. Bishop Hall of Exeter, his contemporary, 
eulogized him as “stupor mundi clerus Britannicus’’—a phrase generally mis- 
applied to the whole Anglican clergy. 
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did not so much good in planting faith where it was not, as 
in corrupting the sincerity of faith where it was before he 
came.’’* How he managed to square the above statements 
with his contention concerning Bede, Fulke does not eluci- 
date. Did he maintain that St. Bede and St. Augustine 
differed in Faith? At all events, he has not left us in doubt 
as to what he thought of St. Augustine. 

Jewel, too, Bishop of Salisbury, who was considered the 
apologist of the Established Church,’ wrote in the same 
strain : 


As for our Augustine of England [for it was not St. 
Augustine, the learned Doctor] neither was he so godly 
a man, as M. Harding’ maketh him; for as it may appear 
by that Galfridus writeth of him, he was cruel, disdainful, 
proud and arrogant, and no way meet to be called an 
apostle. .. We are not bound to all his doings. Al- 
though M. Harding allow him apostolic authority, yet 
all his hests were not gospel. The church in his time 
was grown to much corruption, as it may many ways ap- 
pear by sundry places of St. Gregory. Verily Beda 
saith the bishops and learned Christians of this country 
utterly refused to receive this new apostle with his new 
religion: and yet were they right catholic and godly 
men.* 


This, of course, is only Jewel’s interpretation. Bede makes 
no suggestion that the religion of Augustine was new, nor 
that there was any difference of religion between Augustine 
and the Britons. Apart from other considerations, the mere 
fact, recorded by Bede, that Augustine requested the co-opera- 
tion of the Britons in the conversion of the Angles and Saxons 
proves quite the contrary : for it implies that Augustine and 
the Britons professed the same religion. The points in dis- 
pute between them regarded merely certain British customs, 
the most important of which was their method of computing 
the date of Easter. Out of attachment to their ancient customs, 


1 Fulke, ‘‘Stapleton’s Fortress Overthrown,” Parker Society, 1848, pp. 6, 
76, 17, 19. Cf. also p. 26. 

® Jewel was held in such esteem as an apologist that Archbishop Parker 
took pains to have ‘“‘The Defence of the Apology” (1562) placed in parish 
churches. Later, Archbishop Bancroft prescribed that copies of Jewel’s entire 
works should be similarly exhibited. Cf. Jewel’s Works, Parker Society, 1850, 
Vol. IV, p. xxviii. 

3 The Elizabethan Catholic apologist. 

4 “The Defence of the Apology of the Church of England,’’ Parker Society, 


pp. 164—165. 
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the British bishops refused to relinquish them; nor were 
they willing at Augustine’s request to lay aside their hatred 
of their heathen enemies, and aid him in converting them. 
Neither Bede, moreover, nor Galfridus (Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth) represent Augustine as ‘‘cruel, disdainful, proud and 
arrogant.’’ The charge of cruelty Jewel bases on the mas- 
sacre of the monks of Bangor by King Ethelfrith ; but Augus- 
tine is not made responsible for this either by Bede or by 
Geoffrey. Bede, indeed, records the fact that the British 
bishops interpreted as a sign of pride Augustine’s not rising 
from his chair when they entered for their second conference 
with him; but he does not endorse that opinion. However, 
when Jewel was charged by Harding to have ‘“‘under the name 
of Galfridus, immoderately slandered the blessed apostle,” 
he is forced to confess that ‘‘indeed all these words [cruel, 
disdainful, proud and arrogant] are not expressly uttered, 
neither by Galfridus nor by Beda: howbeit, the whole effect 
thereof may soon be found.’’ Even this qualified statement 
is the reverse of the truth if Jewel means by it to suggest that 
such was the opinion entertained of Augustine by these 
authors.’ 


So eager, however, was Jewel to defame Augustine, that he 
returned to the attack in a later passage of his work. After 
asserting that Augustine “‘brought in great novelties and 
superstitions, as candles, candlesticks, banners and holy 
water, and such like shews’’—which, be it remarked, Bede cer- 
tainly did not regard as novelties and superstitions—Jewel 
continues : 


It seemeth they [Harding and the Catholics] be much 
offended that so virtuous a man, and so holy a saint, 
should be charged with pride and cruelty : with pride, in 
so disdainfully despising his brethren, the bishops of 
this island of Britain ; with cruelty, in procuring the death 
both of many thousands of Christian people, and also 
specially of the innocent and unarmed monks of Bangor 
—and all this, for that they refused to receive him as 
their metropolitan, and to agree with him in certain small 
points of the Roman religion. Howbeit, his pride is well 
blazed by Beda, writing purposely of the same, in that 
he sat still in his throne, and disdained to rise up and 


1 Cf. Bede’s ‘Historia Ecclesiastica,”’ lib. ii, c. 2. Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
“Britanie utriusque regum . . . gesta,”’ lib. viii, c. iv. 
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to give any token of reverence unto the seven bishops, 
and other learned and grave men of the Britons, making 
their appearance at his council.’ 


There is a touch of unconscious humour in one of the Re- 
formers, who so strongly denounced the monastic life, rising 
up so gallantly in defence of monks. But let that pass. That 
Augustine’s ‘‘pride is well blazed by Beda, writing purposely 
of the same’’ is, as already remarked above, quite untrue. It 
is against the whole tenor of what Bede wrote of Augustine. 
For him he is ever the Saint, the holy Apostle of England. 
The express assertion of Bede, which the Catholic apologists 
pointed out, that Augustine had died long before the massacre 
at Bangor—ipso jam multo tempore ad ceelestia regna sublato 
—Jewel, with other Reformers, dismissed as an interpolation 
of a later scribe who was ashamed of Augustine’s cruelty ; 
for the words were not to be found in the Anglo-Saxon version 
of Bede. His other reasons need not be discussed here. They 
were not convincing even in his age, and no one now doubts 
that the words cited were, in fact, written by Bede, for they 
are found in all the manuscripts of his ‘‘History.’’ * But apart 
from this, in his treatment of Augustine, Jewel was far from 
being ingenuous. In the three or four pages which he de- 
votes to him, there are no less than six instances of suggestio 
falsi, giving his readers to understand that his authorities as- 
sert, what in fact they do not assert. It was on account of 
such practices on the part of Jewel, that he earned among 
his Catholic opponents, an unenviable but not unmerited 
reputation for shiftiness. In fact, they used stronger terms. 
That he should have descended to such tricks shows how 
determined he was to repudiate Augustine. 

Some years after the publication of Jewel’s ‘‘Defence,”’ 
Archbishop Parker caused to be printed his own ‘‘De Anti- 
quitate Britannicz Ecclesiz.’’* Therehe presents substantially 
the same thesis as Fulke and Jewel, though at times with 
greater subtlety. There is the same suggestion, not indeed 
an explicit declaration, that the Britons held a purer apostolic 
Faith, and were, in fact, Protestants: the same insistence on 
the corruptions of Rome, introduced by Augustine. From 
these, he asserts, increased in the course of centuries, the 
realm was eventually freed by Henry VIII’s repudiation of 

1“*The Defence of the Apology,’’ Parker Society, p. 778. 


* Cf. C. Plummer’s edition of the ‘‘Historia,’’ Vol. II, p. 76. 
3 Privately printed in 1572, it was re-edited in 1605 and again in 1729. 
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Papal authority that so way might be found for the light and 
truth of the Gospel. There is the same rejection of Bede’s 
words as a later interpolation, the same emphatic accusation 
of pride and cruelty against Augustine, who is represented as 
actually inciting King Ethelbert against the Britons that so 
he might be avenged for their bishops’ contempt of him.’ In- 
deed, the good archbishop becomes so incensed with Augus.- 
tine, that in his narration of the conference with the British 
bishops, he seems to descend to unparliamentary language 
and describes Augustine entering the synod—‘‘tamquam san- 
guinarius et superbus monachus’’—as a bloody(?) and arro- 
gant monk! It is all a curious farrago of fact and myth, but it 
formed the sort of propaganda’ that prepared ‘‘the way for 
the light and truth of the gospel.’’ 

It was not to be expected that John Foxe should be behind. 
hand in lending his support to the legend. Accordingly, in 
his ‘‘Acts and Monuments,”’ he wrote : 


All this while about the space of four hundred years, 
religion remained in Britain incorrupt, and the word of 
Christ truly preached, till about the coming of Augustine 
and of his companions from Rome, many of the same 
Britain preachers were slain by the Saxons. After that 
began the faith to enter and spring among the Saxons 
after a certain Romish sort, yet notwithstanding some- 
what more tolerable than were the times which after 
followed.’ 


The thesis, in fact, was a common one with the Reformers.‘ 


1 For the story of Augustine, cf. “‘De Antiquitate Britannice Ecclesiz,” 
ed. 1729, pp. 63—69. : 

® An important element to which historians have not paid sufficient attention 
in their treatment of the religious changes in the sixteenth century is the influ- 
ence of propaganda. Jewel’s and Foxe’s works were not ordered to be placed 
in parish churches to increase the profits of publishers. The measure, like the 
framing of the tendentious Homilies, was a deliberate attempt to influence the 
mind of the nation. 

3 Foxe, ‘‘Acts and Monuments,” 1853, Vol. I. Prefatory Address to the 
Trae and Faithful Congregation of Christ’s Universal Church, p. xx. In 1571 
Foxe’s work was also ordered to be placed side by side with the Bible in every 
parish church. Cf. ibid., Vol. I, p. xix—p. 232. For Persons’s comments on the 
subject cf. his “Treatise of Three Conversions of England,”’ 1603, Part I, 
c. Vill. 

4 It was probably derived from Bale, Bishop of Ossory, cf. his ‘‘Acta 
Romanorum Pontificum,’’ Basle, 1558, pp. 45—47; and his ‘‘Scriptorum IIlus- 
trium Majoris Britannie . . . Catalogus,”’ Basle, 1558, p. 65. I have come 
across it in G. Powell, “‘A Consideration of the Papists’ Reasons of State 
and Religion,”’ 1604, p. 34; L. Humphreys, “‘Jesuitice Doctrinz,’’ 1585, pp. 
917—918; and J. Calfhill, “An Answere to the Treatise of the Cross,’’ 1565. 
Cf. also The Centuriators of Magdeburg, ‘‘Ecclesiastica Historia,’’ ed. 1562, 
VI, c. 10, col. 748, and Osiander, ‘‘Epitomes Historie Ecclesiastice,’’ Cen- 
turia Sexta, 1598, p. 289. 
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Thus, according to them, the ancient Britons were the first 
Protestants in this country, and the Church in Britain, inde- 
pendent of and uncontaminated with the corruptions of Rome, 
was the true, Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ. From 
this Church, Rome with its ambition, superstition and 
idolatry broke away, and, of course—though this is quietly 
passed over—with Rome all the rest of the West and East; 
for at that time, the end of the sixth century, there can be no 
question that all Churches on the Continent and in the East 
were united with Rome. The Roman Church, however, led 
by its ambition to rule, eventually subjugated to itself the 
British and other Celtic’ Protestant Churches. But after cen- 
turies of union with this schismatical and corrupt Church of 
Rome, the inhabitants of Britain and Scotland returned to 
the unity of Christ’s True, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
Where that Catholic and Apostolic Church was during the 
intervening centuries is discreetly left in the background. Cer- 
tainly on this theory, it seems to have disappeared. But how, 
then, could there be reunion with a non-existent entity ? 
Rarely, indeed, has religious polemic so distorted history 
and raised a quasi-historical edifice on so frail a foundation ; 
for the foundation is simply the adherence of the Celtic 
Churches to the disciplinary customs of their forefathers, 
chiefly in the method of computing the date of Easter, and as 
regards the Church of Britain, in particular, the refusal of 
the British bishops to agree with St. Augustine on this ques- 
tion, on the shape of the tonsure, and on some obscure point 
concerning the rite of Baptism. Father Persons, accordingly, 
in his examination and criticism of the work of Foxe, had littie 
difficulty in overturning this flimsy historical edifice, and 
showed clearly that there was no difference of Faith between 
the Britons and the Roman Augustine, and that the existence 
of a Protestant Church among the Britons was a pure myth. 
And though later historical research has corrected his account 
in some minor details, his main arguments are as valid now 
as they were then.” Yet in one form or another, somewhat 
mitigated it may be, this erroneous presentation of the differ- 
ences in disciplinary matters between the Celtic Churches and 
Rome, first started on its long career by the Reformers of the 


2 The Reformers are referring to the times when the Roman computation 
of Easter was accepted by the various Celtic Churches; the latest to accept it, 
doing so in the eighth century. 

* Cf. Persons, ‘‘A Treatise of Three Conversions of England,”’ 1603, Vol. I, 
Part I, c. ix; cf. also Brereley, ‘‘The Protestant Apology,” 1608, pp. 70 ff. 
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sixteenth century, has been reproduced by historian after his. 
torian, up to recent times. Happily, a change is noticeable 
in the present century, and, as Dom Gougaud remarks; 
‘Widely different from the views held by some Welsh writers 
of the last century, like Rice-Rees and J. W. Willis Bund, 
are those adopted by present-day historians on the relation of 
ancient Celtic Christianity to the See of Peter, as the follow. 
ing lines from the pen of a prominent scholar of our day will 
show : ‘There was no insurmountable barrier, it would seem, 
between Augustine and the British Bishops,’ writes Professor 
John Edward Lloyd, of the University of Wales, ‘no theo- 
logical differences parted the Roman from the Celtic Church, 
for the notion that the latter was the home of a kind of primi- 
tive Protestantism, of Apostolic purity and simplicity, is with- 
out historical foundation.’ ’’ * 

Catholics, doubtless, will be glad that time has vindicated 
their ancestors’ defence of SS. Augustine and Bede, but will 
be somewhat puzzled, maybe, at the volte face of present 
members of the Establishment who now revere this Apostle of 
England and his historian, although they were, on account 
of their connexion with Rome, so whole-heartedly repudiated 
by the first Fathers and leading lights of their Church. 


LEO HICKS. 
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1 Gougaud, “‘Christianity in Celtic Lands,’’ 1932, pp. 215, 216. Cf. also 
J. C. McNaught, ‘“‘The Celtic Church and the See of Peter,” 1927; J. B. 
Bury, ‘‘Life of St. Patrick,’ 1905, pp. 61—66, 161, 169—170, 369 ff; M. V. 
Hay, “‘A Chain of Error in Scottish History,’ 1927. For some interesting 
criticism of the same Reformer’s theory put forward by Augustin Thierry, cf. 
Gorini, ‘‘ Défense de l’Eglise,’”’ 4th ed., 1866, Vol. II, pp. 222—347. 
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All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“Month,” if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expe- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 
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THE SECRET OF THE KING 


A TRUE STORY 


VERY year the English Catholic papers publish 

statistics which show the promise of the Second Spring. 

One total varies very little—a few more one year, a few 
less another—the total which indicates the annual number of 
converts to the Church. The average is an easy one to re- 
member—especially just after the feast of All Saints—twelve 
thousand. 

Now and again, one of them is a celebrity in his or her own 
line, belongs to a wealthy family, or bears a distinguished 
name. If so, a paragraph appears in some of the Catholic 
papers, and a few thoughtless people comment on it rather 
as though the convert were a specially fine salmon cleverly 
landed by the Fisherman, instead of a new member of the 
Church’s great family who brings into it no more, and no 
less, than the worth of a soul for whom Christ died. The late 
Mgr. Benson had a theory which he expounded in ‘‘Christ 
and the Church”’ ; that just as those who first worshipped the 
new-born Child in Bethlehem were shepherds from the fields 
near the Stable and the Magi from their far-off kingdoms, the 
simplest of men together with the most learned, so it has al- 
ways been since. Those quickest to see Incarnate God and 
to worship Him in His Church, are the poor and humble 
whose understanding is not darkened by that little learning 
which is so dangerous a thing, and those who have learnt 
enough to realize when knowledge becomes too great and too 
wonderful for them to attain by human means. Whereas 
those, too wise after the flesh to be humble in spirit, cannot 
grasp the truth that it is not intellect, but faith, ‘‘the super- 
natural gift of God, which enables us to believe without doubt- 
ing what God has revealed.”’ 

The pity about the conversion of ‘‘kings’’ is that so much 
publicity is often given to individual cases as to make one 
forget that the rest of the yearly twelve thousand have prob- 
ably had just as many hindrances in their path and are just 
as great an acquisition to the Household of God. The worldly 
streak latent in most of us cannot help rejoicing at the material 
benefit likely to accrue to the Church when someone with 
money to spend on churches and schools, a preacher of note, 
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a well-known novelist, or someone of good social position, is 
received into it; and we are apt to forget that the prayers of 
the humblest, weakest old man or bed-ridden old woman can 
do more for the Kingdom of God than the wealth of all the 
millionaires in Europe or the prestige of the highest in the 
land. 

The loveliest lines in Gray’s lovely Elegy are those which 
remind us how hardly they that have riches enter the King. 
dom of God, and how much we lose if we “‘hear with a dis- 
dainful smile The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
Amongst the accounts of conversion published by those to 
whom Knowledge has unrolled at least a portion of her ample 
page, I know none more moving than the story told me by 
one who had no idea how remarkable it was. She will never 
read this, or I could not write it, but as I am sure THE 
MONTH will never come her way, I venture to tell it so far 
as possible as she told it to me. 

Her family belonged to that walk in life which has least 
chance of any to widen its horizons, the class which has been 
the backbone of Protestantism in England from the days of 
Praise-God-Barebones to Mr. Kensit. So she showed her 
mettle when she married a soldier who was also an Irishman; 
and a Catholic Irishman at that. The attitude of almost all 
her class to the Army inspired Kipling’s Barrack-room Bal- 
lad ‘“Tommy,”’ and her parents’ feelings when she proposed 
to marry a man whose calling, race and religion were all 
three anathema to them may easily be imagined. As they 
seem to have expressed their opinions with that utter lack 
of restraint which makes it impossible to continue any sort 
of intercourse, her marriage cut her off from them for many 
years. 

It must have been all the harder for her to quarrel with all 
her nearest relatives because, though her love for an Irish 
soldier overcame her prejudices against his country and 
taught her to feel a pride in the Army, nothing could reconcile 
her to his religious belief nor to the consequences of a mixed 
marriage. Her account of her feelings when, as each child 
was born, the nuns would visit her, praise the baby, and say: 
**You’ll let this one be a little Catholic, won’t you?’ was 
very graphic. She cared for her Protestant beliefs as much 
as they did for the Catholic Faith; and the knowledge that 
whether she said yes or no, her promise before marriage bound 
her to have each baby as it came made ‘‘a little Catholic,” 
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the member of a Church she had been taught to fear and hate 
as the Scarlet Woman, Babylon and so on (though she knew 
as little of the Reformers’ reasons for applying St. John’s 
words to the Church of which he was one of the Elders as of 
the Apostle’s real meaning) was very bitter. 

Her husband was her great comfort ; his firm determination 
that she was ‘‘not to be bothered,’’ coupled with his fidelity 
to his own Faith, must have been an excellent preparation 
for the crowning mercy which was to come. 

When the War broke out and the Guards were sent to the 
front, she and her children were left in the married quarters, 
where she learnt to welcome, instead of shyly dreading, the 
visits of Her Majesty the Queen. When she first heard that 
the Queen was coming to see the families of the men on active 
service she was much perturbed; but Her Majesty soon put 
her at her ease. 

The War dragged on, and the Sergeant was still at the 
front. His family carried on, like thousands of others; and 
his wife’s nerves suffered from the strain, like those of count- 
less other women, as she kept the home fires burning and 
prayed for the days when, in the words of a still older war 
ditty, the Sergeant would ‘‘come marching home again”’ ; 
which in due time he did. 

But there were dreary months and years to go through be- 
fore that day dawned. When the War disproved the old gibe 
that the Guards never leave England except during an in- 
vasion, their wives and children had to learn, as completely 
as those on the strength of a Line regiment, the lesson Kip- 
ling summed up at the end of ‘‘Snarleyow,’”’ ‘‘You haven’t 
got no families a-serving of the Queen.”’ 

So the Sergeant’s family discovered for the first time what 
home was like without him. It would be an exaggeration to 
say that there was no luck about the house after he had gone, 
but his wife’s temper grew uncertain as her anxiety for his 
safety kept pace with the casualty lists; increasing, like them, 
day by day. Quite apart from her fears for his safety, she 
had an invalid child on her hands; who missed her father’s 
care almost as much as his wife missed the lightening of the 
burden which constant nursing entails. One of the many mar- 
vels that escape the notice of people with no working-class 
friends is the care they manage to give to young or delicate 
children and elderly invalids (who in wealthier circles would 
have trained nurses in attendance) while carrying on all the 
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other work of the house—cooking, washing, mending, and 
so on—unaided. A good father is not only the bread-winner 
but often pulls his weight by working overtime in a servant. 
less home ; and my friend found taking both oars, so to speak, 
a nerve-racking task which high prices, food queues, air 
raids and the other discomforts and dangers of the Home 
front made no easier. 

One evening she came home, dead tired, after getting her 
separation allowance and doing the weekly shopping, to find 
that she had dropped her bag, containing the rest of the money 
and all the papers which entitled her to get more when her 
allowance was next due. Her despair may be imagined, and 
also her irritation when the children ran to console her with 
“Never mind, Mummy, we’ll light a candle to St. Anthony, 
and he is sure to find it for you.’’ Poor woman, that was the 
last straw. ‘‘Oh, be quiet do, with your St. Anthony, I’ve 
no patience with your nonsense, I’ll never see my purse 
again,’’ she answered angrily ; and a friend who had come in 
to see them was struck by the children’s meek acceptance of 
the rebuff and also by the fact that St. Anthony’s help was 
evidently being enlisted, though as unobtrusively as his small 
clients could contrive to do. 

Half an hour or so passed, when there was a knock at the 
door. St. Anthony had been at work, and the finder of the 
purse, who had traced its owner by the name and address in 
her papers, handed in the lost property. Not only that, but 
the friend who witnessed the scene was so deeply impressed by 
the children’s faith and the response to their trust in St. 
Anthony, that he put himself under instruction and was later 
received into the Church. 

But St. Anthony had a still greater happiness to give the 
children in answer to their prayers. He had something to 
restore to their mother which, though she had not yet missed 
it, was a far greater loss than that which he had just made 
good. Nearly three centuries before, a similar loss (though 
in this case a wilfully careless one) was pointed out by St. 
Francis de Sales to a friend who spoke sneeringly to him of 
the credulity which invoked St. Anthony’s intercession in 
order to recover lost belongings. ‘‘It would be well,’’ St. 
Francis told him, ‘‘if you and I were both to fall on our knees 
and beg the good Saint to restore to us the property each has 
lost; to you the faith which believes in his aid; to me the 
simplicity which constantly invokes it.’’ 
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Plus ¢a change. Centuries of time and leagues of space 
separate that scene at Geneva from the small room in London 
where St. Anthony’s aid was scorned with a crudeness of ex- 
pression which would have offended the earlier scoffer’s good 
taste, though the speaker’s loss was identical with his own. 
But while the former had wilfully cast away part of the 
Catholic heritage to which both were entitled, the latter’s mis- 
fortune was due to the action of her forefathers, who had not 
only gambled away their possessions but had so miscalled 
them to the children who should have inherited them that for 
along time few sought to buy back their share. 

The belief which seemed equally absurd to St. Francis de 
Sales’s friend and to mine was that which Karl Adam des- 
cribes in ‘The Spirit of Catholicism’’ as ‘‘the foundation of 
Catholic doctrine concerning the Guardian Angels, abun- 
dantly attested in the Scriptures (Tob. xii, 12; Zach. i, 13; 
Heb. i, 14), and of Catholic faith in the special help of Patron 
Saints.’’ That is, ‘‘the belief that angels and saints have 
special spheres and special tasks of love.’’ The strange thing 
is that while the caviller of Geneva probably disbelieved in 
the power of the Guardian Angels as fully as in that of the 
Patron Saints, the belief in the ministry of the Angels “‘to 
succour and defend us on earth”’ is not only enshrined in the 
Anglican Collect for the Feast of St. Michael and All Angels,’ 
but (as regards the protection of babies and very small child- 
ren at any rate) is held by many Protestants of the type which 
considers the Church of England almost as Popish as ‘‘the 
Church of Rome.’’ But so far as my experience goes, only 
avery small minority amongst the Anglo-Catholic party, and 
none at all in any other section of the Church of England or 
of English Nonconformity, have anything but a deep mis- 
trust and dislike of that aspect of the Communion of Saints 
which sees them ‘‘spend their Heaven in doing good,” not 
only in general but in particular needs to particular cases, 
“on earth.” 

So it is no wonder that, though my friend’s disbelief in 

1A proof of the Reformers’ strange discrimination between the Angels and 
the Saints as regards their power to aid the Church Militant is shown in the 
Collects in the Book of Common Prayer. Cranmer drew freely on the Missal 
and Breviary for almost all the Collects he included in it, except those for 
the Saints’ Days. These he was obliged to write for himself, except in two 
cases when he borrowed parts of the Collect for St. Bartholomew and of one 
of those for Candlemas. But the Michaelmas Collect is almost entirely taken 
from the Mass of the Holy Guardian Angels, in whose aid and protection 


he clearly still believed, while the help of the Saints was limited to the stimulus 
of a good example. 
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St. Anthony was shaken by his response to her children’s ap. 
peal, her prejudices died hard. She was not so quickly 
awakened to the full implication of the incident as was her 
fellow-onlooker, who seems to have seen at a glance enough of 
the game to make him wish to take a hand in it as soon as 
possible. 

But God is blessed, not only in His Angels but also in 
His Saints, and St. Anthony’s intercession, invoked for a 
temporal loss, prevailed to restore that greater one which so 
far she had not felt. She had already learnt to love West- 
minster Cathedral, where she had sometimes gone with the 
Sergeant ; and in these dreary days she took her little daughter 
there more and more often, wheeling the small invalid chair 
up the aisle till they were near the Blessed Sacrament chapel. 
Here she used to spend long periods, half praying, half mus- 
ing, till one Holy Week she went there and remained before 
the Tabernacle for hours, how long she had no idea till after- 
wards—she had lost all count of time. What happened then 
to her, as she knelt there “‘seeing no man but Jesus only,” 
she could never tell. 

All she knew was the certainty from that time onwards that 
the Catholic Church was the true Church, and that she could 
not remain outside. In those few hours the mists of four 
centuries melted under the rays of the Sun of Righteousness; 
and a soul which they had enveloped since the cradle was able 
at last to see the King in His Beauty and to behold the land 
that is very far off. And not to behold it only, but to find it 
near enough to enter and possess. 

After that all was clear. She asked for and was given in- 
struction in the Faith which her husband’s forefathers had 
never lost, into which her children were born. She never 
faltered, though the step she took revived and intensified the 
anger and distress of her family regarding her marriage, just 
when they seemed about to come round. When she told me 
her story, more than a dozen years later, the last to forgive 
her had only just begun to make friends once more. 

But I heard little more of the price she paid for the Vision 
than of the Vision itself, and that she never attempted to tell. 
Sacramentum regis abscondere bonum est—instinctively she 
knew, though I doubt if she ever read what the angel Raphael 
said to Tobias, that it is good to hide a secret which kings 
and shepherds find easiest to discover—the Secret of the King. 

G. DONALD. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE LATE FR. PETER LIPPERT, S.J. 


OU did not know him but he knew you. Were you alone in 

the desert, tired, discouraged, uncertain of your way, you 
might have been certain that Father Lippert was thinking of you, 
that he would find a way for you if no one else could. If you had 
suddenly seen your life ending in some horrible or ridiculous cul- 
de-sac, you might have been certain that Father Lippert was at 
the end of that cul-de-sac, waiting with ready sympathy. If the 
darkness had so gathered round you that no ray of light could 
penetrate you might have known that Father Lippert was manu- 
facturing for you a special lamp to pierce that darkness. 

Now we hear that Peter Lippert is dead. Will he continue to 
be the special providence of those who perhaps never saw him, 
never heard his voice, but who, nevertheless, waited for his words, 
words borne on the winds to all who suffered, who were perplexed, 
who were self-deceived? 

Life’s problems! He had studied them—to life’s riddles he 
could find answers—life’s ironies he could turn into smiles. 

A writer, a studied writer, a stylist, a delightfully satisfying 
writer, it was yet not in his writing that the genius of Peter 
Lippert revealed itself. It lay in his reading of the human soul. 
A master of souls he could understand the most puzzling, the most 
contrary, perhaps the most diseased. For all he could find a 
remedy, some miracle-working panacea that reached down to hid- 
den roots of evil. This panacea must have been divined by the 
aid of grace, but by the aid, also, of sympathetic intuition. 

“‘Seele zu Seele’’ was a fitting title for one of Father Lippert’s 
books. ‘‘Soul to Soul.’’? The understanding of one human soul 
for another—the going-out of one human soul to meet another, 
in possible darkness, misunderstanding, or mistake. A Christian 
love that could embrace all, however foolish, or misled, or de- 
filed. A capacity for seeing good in all, of reaching out to all, 
of discovering God’s image beneath the dust of worldliness or sin 
—this was Father Lippert’s special prerogative. 

I never met him nor heard him speak, except once at a Catholic 
Congress. I remember nothing of that speech but that the speaker 
was plain enough of feature, a good, but not very striking speaker, 
giving the impression of great qualities in reserve. I have not 
read all his books, but enough to make him seem almost a per- 
sonal friend. There was consolation in the thought that some- 
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where in the world, and not wholly inaccessible, there was some- 
one who could solve any difficulty, and trace a way out of any 
moral complication. God alone knows whether Peter Lippert 
had reached that perfection of virtue which we call Sainthood, 
but all who met him in the flesh or in the spirit must confess that 
his loving sympathy with humanity was learnt in the school of 
the Master and constantly fed by contact with the Divine Model. 
Hence his attraction for the many whom he inspired and guided. 

More conspicuous as a minister of the spoken word, in the pul- 
pit and on the radio, his literary output was, nevertheless, very 
considerable. The latest of his books—‘‘Der Mensch Job redet mit 
Gott’”’ (The Man Job speaks with God)—will soon be published 
in English and is a good specimen of his eloquent style. Other 
well-known works that may be mentioned are—‘‘Seele zu Seele,” 
**Credo,’’ ‘‘Das Wesen des katholischen Menschen,’’ ‘‘Die Kirche 
Christi,’’ ‘‘Die Weltanschauung des Katholizismus,’’ ‘‘Briefe in 
ein Kloster’’—all dealing with religious subjects, but with the 
sensitiveness of an artist, who aims at suiting his style to the 
loftiness of his matter. In his later books he attained such excel- 
lence of form that many read them primarily as literature, thus 
being introduced indirectly to high spiritual themes. To the 
Catholic, however, the matter of Lippert’s books will always mean 
more than the form, because that matter touches the springs of 
Catholic life. 

Father Lippert wrote constantly in the German Jesuit monthly 
Stimmen der Zeit. His beautiful article, a year or so ago, ‘‘Geduld 
oder Gewalt’’ (Patience rather than Might), preaching the law of 
love as opposed to the law of violence, caused, we believe, the 
Stimmen to be silenced for a while by the authorities. It may be 
that life under a regime which conflicts in so many respects with 
Christian patriotism had become unendurable. Anyhow, after 
writing, in the December number of the Stimmen, an article upon 
the uncertainty of all human existence, he died unexpectedly and, 
as we say, prematurely, at Locarno early last month at the age 
of fifty-seven. 

Father Lippert had an enormous circle of readers in German- 
speaking countries, and his ‘“‘message’’ will doubtless continue to 
hearten and enlighten hosts of others. It was his special talent 
to be able to speak of what others vaguely felt but could not put 
into words, and to find answers for which others were vainly 
groping. But it was a talent based on profound and constant 
study both of books and men. He was a theologian, a psycho- 
logist, a thinker, a leader, bringing to all his work, in addition to 
the riches of his own personality, that all-round fullness of thought 
which betokens a mastery of the subject in hand. To these qualities 
he joined the receptiveness of a sensitive nature and an artistic 
temperament, which went to the enrichment of his work. 
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Father Peter Lippert was born in August, 1879; he entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1899, and was ordained priest in 1909. His 
loss will be deeply felt in all German lands, but particularly in 
the Fatherland itself, which is at the moment in dire need of such 
as he to help both Church and country in the troubles of the time. 


A. N. RAYBOULD. 
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REAL ISSUES IN SPAIN. 


N this country, anti-Catholic by tradition, the Spanish Reds 

have proved themselves more successful propagandists than the 
Whites. They have needed all their skill, for their case, on most 
counts, could not well be defended before a critical audience. Mrs. 
Tennant, in her too slight volume ‘‘Spanish Journey,’’ voices the 
indignation of many British residents in that country at what they 
considered to be the pro-Madrid policy of The Times and the 
B.B.C., and shows that some of the accounts given of events in 
Nationalist Spain were inaccurate and wrong. The Times has 
since made amends; it has at any rate opened its columns to a 
number of uncensored reports and letters that help considerably to 
clarify the situation. 

In certain sections of the Press Germany is still the major vil- 
lain. Italy plays the part of a ‘‘burglar’s mate’’ and holds the 
murderous implements which the chief scoundrel is not using at 
the moment. It is becoming increasingly obvious that Russia has 
played a large part in the staging of the civil war. The report 
of the five Members of Parliament who visited Madrid included 
the statement that ‘‘we have no evidence of Russian troops fight- 
ing for the Government in any numbers.’’ A correspondent, writ- 
ing to The Times (December 22nd) supplies some of the informa- 
tion which they lacked. Speaking of Russian tanks he states that 
he personally inspected three of them a few hours after their cap- 
ture. 

The type was one familiar to those who have seen films of 
Russian army manceuvres. The printing on the instruments 
and fuse-boxes was in Russian. And the dead, still inside 
them, I should have identified as Slavs anywhere and without 
other evidence. Within a week I knew of places where, 
in all, another 15 such captured Russian tanks were to be 
seen. The total number employed was variously estimated 
as between 50 and 8o. 


The position of the political prisoners in Madrid is still critical. 
The same report declares that ‘‘each morning lie the huddled 
corpses, women as well as men, old as well as young, of the vic- 
tims of hate.”’ It is ‘‘simply class-murder executed by gangs over 
whom there is apparently no control.’’ A person of the writer’s 
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acquaintance had counted over 125 corpses within sight of his 
hall-door since July. ‘‘Day after day, week after week, month 
after month, the toll continues. It may well be, even with the 
hecatombs reported from the other side and the air raids, that 
more lives have been taken by stealth than in combat.’’ The re- 
port of the Members of Parliament, favourable to the Madrid 
Government on the whole, is full of apprehension here. There are 
over 14,000 persons in the official prisons, the majority of whom 
‘‘have been interned for months without being tried or even 
charged.’’ Thousands have been taken out by unofficial organiza- 
tions to be discovered later dead by the roadside. And there are 
‘clandestine prisons’’—an ominous expression—about which no 
information was to be had. The captives, though naturally they 
desired liberty, were ‘‘terrified of being set free,’’ that is of being 
‘‘pushed out through the prison gate, threadbare, penniless and 
a target for their enemies’’; and they were ‘‘equally terrified of 
not being set free before General Franco should enter the heart of 
Madrid.’’ They believed that a disorganized and vengeful mob 
would invade the prisons and slaughter them to the last man and 
woman. A sickening picture that we commend to the attention 
of those who bandy the word ‘‘democracy’’ about so glibly. 

Just as the ‘‘international’’ aspect of the Madrid defence is be- 
coming more apparent, so the ‘‘national’’ character of the Franco 
rising is dawning through the clouds of propaganda. It is true 
that there has been ‘‘intervention’’ on this side as well as on the 
other, but the legend of Teutonic naughtiness is wearing thin. 
The latest Spanish Moroccan ‘‘canard’’ quacked so oddly that it 
was soon relegated to the limbo where ‘‘canards’’ go. Various 
letters in recent numbers of The Times stress the Spanish quality 
of Franco’s troops. The Marquess de Merry del Val objected to 
the statement that there does not seem much spontaneity to join 
the Nationalist troops and asserted (December 29th) that 150,000 
have joined the national colours from the small province of Navarre 
alone, that in Seville 5,000 offered to join the so-called Foreign 
Legion, and that Franco has been able to arm only 20 per cent 
of the men at his disposal. ‘‘May I add,’’ he writes, ‘‘that on 
October 29th last I saw six volunteer battalions march past after 
service at Burgos Cathedral, all natives of that one province, and 
that as many more joined them from the neighbouring country for 
a local muster afterwards?’’ 

A later correspondent completes the picture. Writing on January 
5» 1937, he asserts that the Foreign Legionaries are regarded as 
the picked troops of General Franco’s army. ‘‘These Legionaries 
are 95 per cent Spanish. The Regulars are 100 per cent Spanish; 
the Carlists 100 per cent Spanish; the Falangistas 100 per cent 
Spanish. As for the Moors and any foreigners there may be, they 
would not represent more than 18 per cent of the total.’’ Much 
has been said about Moors in this campaign and the iniquity of 
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employing them to fight against Spaniards. Mrs. Tennant has 
an interesting note on this subject, which I have not seen men- 
tioned elsewhere. She asserts that there are several battalions 
of Moorish troops fighting on the side of the Madrid Government. 
At the outbreak of the civil war some 4,000 to 5,000 of them were 
in Red employment on transport duty. These have all been en- 
listed by the Government and formed into battalions, officered by 
foreigners, mostly Frenchmen. One battalion was recently at- 
tached to the 5th Regiment of Militia fighting in front of the Es- 
corial.! So much for the ‘‘crime’’ of using Moorish soldiery, hardly 
perhaps a crime in the eyes of an Empire that has levied browner 
and blacker regiments during the World War. 

Meanwhile, efforts are being made to deny that the war is in 
any sense a religious one. It has naturally other aspects, the 
issue need not and cannot be over-simplified into a religious or 
anti-religious crusade. But taking the position as it now exists, 
it is abundantly clear that there has been a terrible persecution of 
and a deliberate attempt to destroy the Catholic Church in Spain. 
Sefior Gurrea,’ in an essay, published in the French review Esprit 
last November, and now issued in a translation by the Spanish 
Embassy in London, would attach the major blame for the 
atrocities to the ecclesiastics and priests upon whom they have 
been perpetrated. Sefior Gurrea’s essay seems to be sincere, and 
his remarks upon the association of piety only with people of 
the ‘‘right class,’’ on the antagonism between the bourgeoisie and 
the ‘‘real’’ people and on the need for a more profound religious 
education, give ample matter for self-examination and reflection. 
But on the point in question his case is a weak one. To the 
numerous and abominable atrocities of the Reds he opposes one 
instance of brutality committed by Carlist ‘‘requetés,’’ the state- 
ment that ‘‘religious of various Orders and numerous priests have, 
on the approach of the rebels, hastily sought refuge outside the 
country,’’ and the notice that several Capuchins have been im- 
prisoned and two bishops placed under supervision by the Franco 
forces. Civil war breeds violence on either side, but this is a 
small six to balance against the many hundreds of murdered 
priests and nuns and civilians. The scales are heavily weighted 
against him. 

Moreover, to say, as he does, that ‘‘in the actual historical 
order of events it is certain that the Government measures with 
regard to religious institutions and even the excesses committed 
by more or less irresponsible members of the Left, were preceded 


1“Spanish Journey,"’ p. 119. 

* Sefior Gurrea is described in The Tablet (January 15th) as an habitual 
contributor to the Spanish review Crus y Raya. A letter from Mr. Bernard 
Wall in the same issue makes clear that neither the review nor its Editor has 
any claim to be called Catholic. In Spain, as elsewhere, there is a certain 
number of ‘‘intellectuals’’ who have abandoned both the faith and practice 


of Catholicism, but have clung to its name. 
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by the participation of a part of the clergy, the regular as well as 
the secular, in the revolt of July’’ is to ignore so completely the 
developments of the last five years that his credit as a trustworthy 
witness wholly disappears. Less than a month after the fall of the 
Monarchy in 1931 churches and convents had been burnt all over 
the country, forty-seven of them in Malaga alone. Within five 
years something like a thousand churches were destroyed by fire 
throughout the land. In June, 1936, a list of outrages committed 
during the previous five months was submitted to the Cortes; it 
included the total ruin of 160 churches and the partial destruction 
of 251 others. In addition, outrages of every kind had been com- 
mitted against the person of nuns and priests.’ 
The truth is that the spirit of the Left Government in Spain has 
‘ been one of absolute and uncompromising hostility to the Church 
and to all religion. In spite of the grave unfairness of the Re- 
publican Constitution, it was accepted loyally by the great majority 
of Catholics, and obedience to it was preached and practised. But 
each year has made it plainer that the extremists were determined 
to have their way and extremely likely to have it. Referring to 
an interview with President Azafia, ‘‘who could not then foresee 
the tragic glory [sic] which Destiny reserved for him,’’ Sefior 
Gurrea quotes this leader as saying that he had never been the 
‘*priest-eater’’ that people appear to have considered him. ‘‘I do 
not approve of republican politics being based especially on re- 
ligious problems. . . I have made efforts to reach a more tem- 
perate framing of Article 26 of the Constitution. I considered it 
both bad taste and unjust . . . and also useless . . . to insist that 
all the religious bodies in Spain must disappear overnight.’’ When 
we remember that the Article in question deprived the religious 
Orders of any sphere of activity outside their own houses and took 
away their right to educate and teach, we are left distinctly un- 
impressed by the supposed moderation of Sefior Azafia, chief 
author of the 1931 Constitution, and a leading member of the 
atheistic and Masonic Ateneo of Madrid, and the lame apologetic 
of his interviewer, whose religious education, by his own con- 
fession, has been pitiably superficial. 
j.M. 





THE ANGLICAN SCENE. 


RITING in the course of that world-wide Petition for the 
Reunion of Christendom, which significantly occupies the 
Octave starting with the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair in Rome and 


1An excellent account of the anti-religious activity of these five years is 
given in two articles in the Dublin Review for October, 1936. The articles in 
question are ‘“‘The Martyrdom of Spain” (pp. 201—216) and ‘*Communist 
Operations in Spain: 1931—1936”’ (pp. 217—238), by Miss G. M. Godden. The 
latter has been published as a pamphlet by Messrs. Burns and Oates. Our 
Catholic weeklies have, of course, done excellent service in countering the 
Red propaganda that has deceived our all-too-gullible British secular Press. 
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ending with the Feast of St. Paul’s Conversion, one is interested 
to note the different reactions which the Petition arouses amongst 
the non-Catholics amongst whom we live. As far as one can see, 
the idea does not appeal at all to the genuine Reformation Pro- 
testant, whether Anglican or Nonconformist, for he has no sense 
of the need of religious unity, and has turned his back definitely 
and finally on the only means of attaining it. The Anglican Evan- 

icals, who speak at the annual Islington Conference, are as 
bitterly anti-Papal as were their Elizabethan forefathers, and, of 
course, the Modernists, who have discarded the Scriptures as well 
as the Pope, never contemplate re-assuming the yoke of either. 
And even amongst the Anglican sacerdotalists—those who claim 
to represent the pre-Reformation Catholic Church in this land— 
the suggestion of unity with Rome does not meet with a uniform 
reception. Recent occurrences make abundantly plain a radical 
divergence between the ‘‘Papalists’’ and those who have tried to 
reclaim all that the Elizabethan Church cast away, except the 
fundamental doctrine of Papal Supremacy. A Caxton Hall meet- 
ing of the former group last October, whereat it was asserted that 
exactly 1,016 Anglican clergymen have accepted and preach ‘‘the 
Faith of the Council of Trent,’’ whilst about 2,000 others join 
with them every year in a Pentecost novena for the reunion of 
Christendom, had the effect of arousing considerable opposition 
amongst the rest of the Catholicizing party, and of finally pro- 
ducing a declaration of their standpoint by the latter which should 
do much to clear the air. 

Reverting for a moment to the number of adherents claimed by 
the “‘Papalists,’’ it is not so large, absolutely or relatively, as 
that enrolled in the famous ‘‘Association for the Promotion of the 
Unity of Christendom’’ which, founded by the Anglican Dr. Lee 
in 1857 and dying of inanition during the Great War, was for- 
bidden to Catholics by the Holy Office in 1864 because, as the 
Decree plainly stated, prayer for unity on any other grounds than 
submission to the Church implies an intention ‘‘thoroughly defiled 
and infected with heresy.’’ The later ‘‘Order for Corporate Re- 
union,’’ established in 1877 to work for unity, never, as far as 
we know, published statistics of membership, but it certainly was 
not so widespread as the A.P.U.C. Other modern societies, with 
similar aims, are the ‘‘Confraternity of Unity’’ (1934), and this 
new ‘‘Council for promoting Catholic Unity’? whose Caxton Hall 
meeting (which is being repeated at the time of writing) has 
aroused the present discussion. 

After much correspondence in The Church Times, most of it 
denunciatory of the ‘‘Papalists,’’ a section of their clerical op- 
ponents published in the issue of January 8th a statement signed 
by twenty-four of them which was meant to make clear that Angli- 
canism was Catholic, but by no means Papal. It is a noteworthy 
document, since it clearly aims at precision and finality, and it 
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received the full endorsement of some thirty prominent members 
of the Anglican laity, in a letter printed in the next issue of the 
paper. It claims that ‘‘Ecclesia Anglicana’’ is a true part of the 
Church of Christ and possesses all the essentials of Catholicity in 
Faith, Ministry, Sacraments and Worship. It states that the 
Church is One, and it prays and longs for the restoration of visible 
communion between its separated parts. It allows that God’s 
Providence has vested in the Holy See from of old ‘‘a primacy of 
honour and leadership’’ (which, however, will come into exercise 
only in the re-united Church) but rejects Papal supremacy and 
Papal infallibility, apart from the consent of the Church. Most 
of this declaration would have been scouted by the Elizabethan 
Establishment and it serves to illustrate to what a great extent 
some Anglicans have gone back on the Reformation. For all those 
interested in the restoration of Christian Unity, the affirmation 
would have the greatest interest, if only it were what it professes 
to be—an exhaustive and authoritative exposition of where the 
Church of England stands. 

But, alas! the student has no such assurance. None of the 
Bishops, de facto, endorse the statement, and not a few of them 
would refuse to do so, at least in full. Bishop Barnes told the 
Congregational Union last October—‘‘My Church is alive with 
Modernists and Pacifists and Socialists’’—and the first-named 
body would probably reject every word of the Church Council's 
profession of faith. Nor would the Evangelicals subscribe to much 
of it. We mentioned in December last the rapprochement between 
the Rumanian and Anglican Churches based on the persuasion 
that the Eucharistic doctrine of the two is the same. The Bishop 
of Gloucester, who is sponsoring the closer union of these two 
bodies, has been attacked by the Evangelical Group Movement for 
suggesting that the Rumanian doctrine about the Blessed Sacra- 
ment would be permissible in Anglicanism. He defended himself 
in The Times for January 18th on the grounds of Anglican com- 
prehensiveness, and his words are worth quoting as evidence of 
the chaos of contradictory beliefs in that Establishment which the 
Church Council spokesmen would claim to be essentially Catholic: 

If there is room [writes the Bishop] for the High Church 
party in the Church of England, there is no doctrinal reason 
why we should not be in communion with the Orthodox 
Church, just as, if there is room for the Evangelical party, 
there is no doctrinal reason why we should not be in com- 
munion with the Episcopal Lutherans. If we cannot recog- 
nize the principle of comprehension [our italics] in the Church 
there is no possibility of any reunion at all." 

In view of statements like the above, which betray the inability 
of an accredited Anglican teacher even to conceive the nature of 


1The Bishop subsequently urged the same argument in Convocation 
(January 2oth) and, despite an amendment by Dr. Barnes, carried his point. 
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religious unity, and in view of the wholesale repudiation of tradi- 
tional Christianity due to the steady growth of Modernism in the 
Establishment, can we wonder that many Catholic-minded Angli- 
cans are turning to the indefectible Church, based upon the Rock 
and seeking in her Divinely-guaranteed teaching, relief from the 
doctrinal confusion that pervades the Anglican Pantheon? In 
spite of the Church Council statement, the personal beliefs ex- 
pressed therein cannot be styled Anglican teaching, and the Estab- 
lishment remains, what it always has been, incapable of fixing 
upon and teaching a single definite creed. The Archbishops’ Com- 
mission, appointed a dozen years ago to determine the content of 
the Anglican Faith, is due to report this autumn. Does anyone 
really hope that its decisions will effect any more complete or stable 
agreement amongst Anglicans than the Thirty-nine Articles did 
which were published by Convocation in 1562 ‘‘for the avoiding 
of Diversities of Opinions and for the Establishment of Consent 


touching True Religion’? 
}-K. 





THE MISSION FIELD AND “THE MONTH” 


In renewing his expression of gratitude to all those who supply 
Montus to missionaries, and particularly to the donors of direct 
subscriptions, the Editor earnestly hopes that these latter will not 
grow weary of well-doing and will continue to give their particular 
missionary-beneficiary the support of their thoughtful charity, so 
deeply appreciated by these heroic men. They should send their 
Renewals to the Hon. Secretary, who will gratefully acknowledge 
subscriptions for 1937. 

A CORRECTION. With regard to Foreign Stamps. Last 
month we announced we were henceforth collecting only British 
Colonials, as the wholesale price for all else was too small to make 
even the donors’ postage worth while. This notice has had a 
Providential and most unexpected effect—that of bringing us in- 
directly into touch with a dealer who offers good prices for stamps 
from other countries besides British Colonies. So once again we 
ask all missionaries and readers to send us all and every Foreign 
stamp they can, always remembering so to cut them as to leave 
a margin of about a quarter of an inch. Please note: English 
Stamps are Useless. A number of anonymous donors regularly 
send these, and, whilst appreciating their good will, we hope this 
deterrent will catch their eye, as the postage is entirely wasted, 
and might, if sent to us instead, form a welcome contribution to 
meet our own heavy postage bill. 

All communications to the Hon. Secretary, THE Montu For- 
warding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1r. 
A Stamped Addressed Envelope must be enclosed if a reply is 
required. 
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II OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


CaTHoLic Action: Dec., 1936. In Memoriam: The Right Rev. 
Mgr. John J. Burke, C.S.P. [An issue devoted to a record of 
the achievement and repute of the great American Paulist.] 

CaTHoLic HERALD: Jan. 22, 1937. I Accuse the French Popular 
Front, by a Barrister. [A series of well<iocumented statements 
proving the complicity of the Blum Government with the Spanish 
Reds from the start and all along. | 

CaTHOLic Times: Jan. 22, 1937. Must Death be the Price of 
Progress?, by J. B. Morton. [A scathing indictment of the social 
callousness which tolerates road-slaughter lest industry should 
suffer. ] 

CaTHoLic Wortp: Jan., 1937. The Meaning of the Stable of 
Bethlehem. [A moving Editorial exposing the insensibility of 
the well-to-do to social injustice. ] 

DownsipE REVIEW: Jan., 1937. Catholic Tradition and English 
Literature, by Dom Hilary Steuert. [Shows how real and con- 
tinuous has been the Catholic contribution to the planting and 
flowering of English prose. ] 

Dusuw Review: Jan., 1937. The Future in Palestine, by Douglas 
V. Duff. [An examination of the Palestine Problem and its 
various projected solutions. ] 

EccLEsIasTICAL REVIEW: Jan., 1937. The Peace Mission of the 
Kingdom of Christ, by Dom Albert Hammerstede, O.S.B. 
[Showing the unique role of Catholicism in the cause of inter- 
national peace. | 

EtupgEs: Jan. 20, 1937. Catholicisme, Hitlerisme, Bolshevisme en 
Allemagne, by R. d’Harcourt. [A detailed account of the danger 
to the Church in Germany from irreconcilable ideologies. } 

IrtsH EcciesiasTicaL REcorRD: Jan., 1937. The People of the 
Philippines, by D. M. Cummings, C.SS.R. [A lucid description 
by a resident missionary of the various races and religious in- 
habiting the Archipelago. } 

In1tsH MONTHLY : Jan., 1937. Our Threatened Treasures, by E. J. 
Coyne, S.J. [An analysis of the foundations of Christian Society 
which are endangered in Ireland as elsewhere. } 

Mopern ScCHOOLMAN: Jan., 1937. The Natural Law and World 
Chaos, by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. [The result of the world’s 
Statesmen abandoning justice for expediency. } 

TABLET: Jan. 2, 1937. Reputation and Riches. [A warning 
against a project to modify the law of slander so as to base it 
only on financial damage. | 

UNIVERSE: Jan. 8, 1937. ‘‘Peace Councils.” [Well-documented 
Editorial showing the essentially communist nature of the new 
International Peace Campaign.] 
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REVIEWS 


1—DISJECTA MEMBRA POET * 


. Latin tag suggests rather aptly the task which Mr. 
Humphry House, then an Oxford Don, undertook some 
three years ago when he set about discovering, classifying and 
finally editing all the extant literary remains of Father Hopkins, 
whose singular fate it has been to win a wholly posthumous fame 
as a master-artist in the medium of English Poetry. Hopkins died 
in 1889 and, if he had not been the life-long friend of the late 
Poet Laureate, Dr. Bridges, it is not unlikely that his ‘‘music’’ 
would have perished with him, for although some few of his 
Jesuit brethren knew and appreciated his genius, his poems were 
scattered, and nothing was known of his copious correspondence 
(lately edited by Professor Abbott: see THe Montn, February, 
1935). To Dr. Bridges, to whom as a rule Hopkins sent his 
poems as they were severally written, and who finally edited them, 
with an illuminating introduction, in 1918, when he thought the 
time was ripe, is mainly due his emergence, some thirty years 
after his death, as one of the immortals. 

Naturally and rightly, those who have welcomed his unique and 
still not wholly understood contribution to the treasures of English 
poetry, want to know all that can be known about his spirit and 
character, convinced that one who was so original and enlighten- 
ing in his poetic work could not fail to display the same qualities 
in everything that he produced. Father Lahey’s short Life 
(1930) whetted rather than satisfied this natural desire, Professor 
Abbott’s two volumes of his correspondence (1934) contained a 
more extensive revelation, and now Mr. House contributes know- 
ledge drawn from new sources by publishing and collating all that 
remains of his productivity—diaries, essays, lecture-notes, ser- 
mons, and above all, the Journal which he kept from his twenty- 
fourth to his thirty-first year, meant for his own eyes alone but, 
now that he has become a teacher and guide to others, lawfully 
made public. All these sources are detailed and described in Mr. 
House’s excellent Preface, and he has printed as an Appendix a 
full classified list of all the ‘‘Remains’’ which have come into his 
hands, the surviving fragments of a lifetime’s output. Moreover, 
in seventy-five pages of Notes printed together separately from 
the text, he has explained the many allusions to places, events and 
persons with which that text abounds. These Notes alone are 
evidence of the thorough ‘and sympathetic care with which the 

1 The Note-Books and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited, with 


Notes and a Preface, by Humphry House. London: Oxford University Press. 
Illustrated. Pp. xxxvi, 474. Price, 25s. n. 
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Editor has treated his material. He has spared no pains to make 
himself acquainted with the Hopkins-world, and his thumb-nail 
biographies of the persons figuring therein are full of interest, 
and will probably recall to many present members of the Society 
the memory of various bygone worthies. Clearly not every. 
thing thus lovingly brought together was found worth printing. 
Hopkins’s notes on Trigonometry or on the Greek classics, have 
little intrinsic merit, and a great variety of loose-leaves and rough- 
drafts—Hopkins began many enterprises which he had not time to 
finish—whereon the scholar jotted down his ideas and impressions 
about his work, are too fragmentary to be reproduced. But 
nothing of real value has escaped Mr. House’s scrutiny. 

It is remarkable how soon Hopkins’s genius began to flower. 
His earliest notes are all of a piece with the latest : there is from 
the beginning the same keen and minute observation of form and 
colour that appears throughout, and the same mastery of expres- 
sion. Apart from the Journal, most people will be interested in 
the early poems or sketches of poems, although not all of them 
are fully printed here. Some day, we do not doubt, there will be 
a demand for the publication of all these ‘‘Juvenilia,’’ for the 
growth of a poet’s mind has exceptional fascination. Others will 
find delight in the prose essays, and even in the sermons, of one 
who loved the English language and made the most of its match- 
less resources. But the whole book will have a charm for a multi- 
tude of readers, because it opens up new aspects of a very attrac- 
tive character. 

The Journal is illustrated by occasional rough sketches, but, 
bound up in the volume, there is a series of fourteen delicate black 
and white drawings, mostly of foliage or water-effects with oc- 
casional landscapes, which shows how proficient the poet was in 
this medium also. That of ‘‘North Road, Hampstead,’’ dated 
1862, is particularly effective. 

It remains to say that the volume is well-equipped with Indexes 
and is excellently printed. A graceful dedication ‘‘to the Society 
of Jesus in the Provinces of England and Ireland’’ may be taken 
as a pleasing testimony to the willingness with which various mem- 
bers of the Order seconded Mr. House’s labours. 

J.K. 


2—DR. KIDD AND THE ROMAN PRIMACY‘ 


N his recently published book, Dr. Kidd passes in review the 
principal texts and incidents which are pertinent to the question 
of the Roman Primacy up to the time of Leo the Great. He tells 
us in his prefatory note that he has ‘‘endeavoured to keep to the 


1 The Roman Primacy to a.v. 461. By B. J. Kidd, D.D. London: 
S.P.C.K. Pp. 160. Price, §s. 
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purely historical aspect of the question,’’ and this seems to mean 
in practice that he has tried to study the evidence dispassionately, 
as a non-Christian might who did not believe in anything divine 
about the New Testament or the religious institution which came 
out of it. He does not discuss the Scripture evidence at all, and 
allows no place for the overruling influence of God’s Providence 
in the development of His Church. 

The author knows his Church History too well to serve up some 
of the older arguments against the Papal claims. But actually 
there is little that is new in the book, and the arguments which 
he has borrowed—sometimes in so truncated a form as to be almost 
unintelligible—interpret texts and incidents in a sense which gener- 
ally is not the only one possible, and sometimes is positively 
erroneous. He is but poorly acquainted with the Catholic litera- 
ture on the subject. Apart from Duchesne and Batiffol he makes 
no reference to Catholic works, and ignores the not inconsiderable 
literature that has appeared since their time—in the works, for 
instance, of Lebreton, Zeiller, Bardy, Dieckmann, Adam, Silva- 
Tarouca, etc. Perhaps the gravest lacuna is the neglect of Dom 
Chapman’s ‘‘Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims’’ and of the 
same author’s ‘‘Early Studies in the Papacy’’—gravest, because 
these works are so obviously accessible and cannot be unknown 
to the author. We must not, perhaps, complain that some of the 
historical evidence has been overlooked: that was no doubt un- 
avoidable when four centuries were to be dealt with in less than 
160 short pages. 

As it is impossible here to go into details, only two criticisms 
of a general character will be suggested. The first concerns the 
connexion of the See of Rome with the Apostles Peter and Paul. 
Lightfoot is quoted with emphasis: ‘‘The power of the bishop of 
Rome was built upon the power of the church of Rome. It was 
originally a primacy not of the episcopacy, but of the church’’ 
(p. 19). This seems to cut at the very roots of episcopacy itself. 
Since Peter and Paul were the ‘‘founders’’ of Rome, and if, be- 
cause of that among other alleged reasons, the church there (but 
not its bishop) enjoyed a pre-eminence among all the churches, 
then it would seem that the Apostles’ powers passed not to the 
bishops throughout the Church, but to the churches which they 
founded. Would Dr. Kidd be ready to admit this in general, to- 
gether with all the consequences involved? Coupled with this is 
the emphasis laid on the fact that in the earliest documents Peter 
and Paul are not numbered among the bishops in the succession- 
lists, but separately at their head, the first to be named bishop 
being Linus. As Professor Turner quite rightly pointed out 
(‘Catholic and Apostolic,’? VI), this was only natural, as was also 
the change brought in later (and that in every Apostolic See), by 
which the founder-Apostle was reckoned as the first bishop. What 
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is really puzzling is the bearing which this is supposed to have on 
the position of the bishop of Rome. If ‘‘Apostolic Succession”” is 
important for every bishop in the Church, one would have thought 
that to succeed to both Peter and Paul did not involve less than 
to succeed to Peter alone! And in view of the uninterrupted devo- 
tion in Rome to St. Paul as well as to St. Peter, it is surprising 
that Dr. Kidd has given new currency to the gibe implied in such 
a passage as: ‘‘By this time (258) St. Paul has disappeared; ex- 
cept in so far as his memory was venerated by our English fore- 
fathers when they made their pilgrimages ad limina beatorum 
apostolorum in Rome’’ (p. 22). 

The other criticism is a vital one. Christ did not give His 
Church a written constitution worked out to the last detail. He 
taught His Apostles and gave them certain powers which they 
could fall back upon as required, but who shall say that He re- 
vealed all the future to them? When they and their immediate 
successors went out to found the Church throughout the Roman 
Empire and beyond, their first object was to teach men the prac- 
tice of the new way of life based on the revelation which Christ 
had entrusted to them, and to organize each local church on a 
uniform plan. Such all-absorbing work would naturally leave un- 
emphasized the relations which Christ intended to exist between 
bishop and bishop, save for the general one of charity involved 
in the Unity of the Church—a doctrine which was everywhere 
insisted on. But because some prerogative or power was not em- 
phasized, and hardly if ever appealed to or exercised, it does not 
follow that it did not really exist. A headmaster in a Public 
School will leave everything connected with the laundry to the 
matron, and for years there may be nothing ever put down on 
paper to show that she has not independent control of that depart- 
ment. Her handling of the business will reveal over and over again 
expressions which, if pressed, would go to show that she was 
entirely sus juris. It will only be in a moment of crisis that the 
headmaster will assert his authority. Even if he does not, no one 
would doubt his having it. Yet we can imagine a clever school- 
historian making out an amusing case against the headmaster’s 
rights, showing how everything had originally been run on 
friendly lines, how the matron looked up indeed to the Head as to 
a leader in the common cause of the school, but how she had re- 
peatedly shown her independence by the protests she had made 
against any interference with her department, and how often her 
protests or the intervention of other parties had led the Head to 
see reason and to give way. And he would conclude that the new 
Head, in dismissing the present matron, had overstepped his rights, 
and that his appeal to similar though not so drastic interventions 
of his predecessors in justification of his action, was an appeal to 
partially fortuitous, partially able and far-seeing moves, all lead- 
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ing up to the present intolerable claims. This is scarcely a carica- 
ture of Dr. Kidd’s method, and if it be said that it begs the ques- 
tion, it does so no more than does his own exposition, and it has 
this in its favour that it does not place a gulf between the New 
Testament and the History of the Church. Tey 


3—THE FAR EAST’ 


R. TEELING’S book is at once both invigorating and dis- 
turbing. To read of a section of the globe where there is 
still scope for the pioneer, and where adventure walks hand in 
hand with commercial enterprise is stirring to those who live in 
the harassed, ideology-ridden West, but some measure of disillu- 
sion follows as one discovers that the same economic and political 
clashes which disturb the growth of our own culture have arisen 
in the ancient civilizations of the Far East. The author proves 
beyond doubt that urgent danger of upheaval and catastrophe lurks 
thinly concealed there, and that the storm-centre is Japan, where 
a turbulent growth of national consciousness, with Shintoism as 
its only moral and political sanction, puts forward doctrines as 
dynamically powerful as the Communism and Fascism of the West. 
The itinerary Mr. Teeling followed, and describes—for this is 
really a travel-book, though claiming rightly to be ‘‘different’’— 
is well planned dramatically to lead up to his final conclusions. 
Starting from Marseilles, with a vague general plan and a suit- 
case full of letters of introduction, he journeys via Ceylon to 
Malaya, Australia, Fiji, New Zealand, New Guinea, the Philip- 
pines and South China to Japan, returning to Europe by North 
China, Manchukuo, and the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

As he nears the centre of the sociological whirlpool which he 
investigates, the tempo of his argument quickens, and its thematic 
structure becomes more and more clear. 

The main motifs that emerge seem to be four, and can be stated 
thus—that all the Powers concerned with territorial and economic 
adjustment in the Far East feel the heavy pressure of Japanese 
expansionist tendencies ; that all seem to be playing for safety first 
and neglecting, for economic and military reasons, or through 
officialdom at home, to exert the moral force they possess (as wit- 
ness the story of Philippine independence); that communist Rus- 
sia, like a Janus with two identical faces, threatens the East as 
she does the West. Lastly, as a grateful relief from a sombre 
Prospect, there appears the conclusion that, despite all matter 
for contention, all the welter of political instability, and the pusil- 
lanimity of some of the Powers, the future of the East still lies in 
the West. 


* Gods of To-morrow : The Story of a Journey in Asia and Australasia. By 
William Teeling. London: Lovat Dickson. Pp. xii, 376. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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‘*If Europe can keep the peace for the next five years, Japan will 
probably not risk the dangers of a war in the Far East; but if 
there is a major war in Europe it is almost certain that Japan will 
strike somewhere.”’ 

This belief, or if that be too positive a word, this hope, is almost 
the final note of the book, and, as the author interprets the present 
situation, Europe has almost a free choice in the matter provided 
she realizes her opportunity. 

As a Catholic writer, Mr. Teeling appreciates the problems and 
opportunities of the Church in the British Dominions and in lands 
outside the Empire. 

It must also be realized that Christianity is not advancing 
very rapidly, nor is likely to do so during a period of 
nationalism creeping over Asia. .. We must realize that the 
religious gods of the Far East in the years to come will be 
gods, not necessarily advocating the ideals of the West, ideals 
which have Christianity for their background. They will be 
the gods of Shintoism or Confucianism. If, then, we are to 
compete and to live at peace with these fast-developing 
countries, we must spend a lot more time in visiting them and 
understanding them. If we are not able to do that ourselves, 
we should give those Europeans whom we leave in charge 
in the East far more scope to rule our Eastern businesses 
themselves. 


Two rather searching questions suggest themselves to English 
readers from Mr. Teeling’s narrative. Has the British genius 
for colonization and adventurous business-enterprise in far-distant 
lands begun to wane, or are the examples quoted either the result 
of accident, or specimens of that genius’s ability to camouflage 
itself under an appearance of indifference: secondly, why is it so 
difficult, if not impossible, for the ordinary interested reader to 
gain occasionally from the English Press such co-ordinated in- 
formation as this book provides? In style, the book reads like a 
diary or a talk in colloquial terms, and though it suffers here and 
there from obscurity of phrase and carelessness of literary con- 
struction, an impression of reality and understanding is conveyed, 
and the narrative consequently lives. 

No small part of the value of Mr. Teeling’s experiences as here 
described is due to his previous knowledge, at first-hand, of a 
wide range of life and work both at home and abroad. He is 
never the mere traveller dependent on regular services, but the man 
who follows his fancy and makes a service of the kind that suits 
his mood and gains him the knowledge he seeks. Therefore, 
whether writing as a fourth navigation officer on a Swedish tanker, 
discussing mining problems in Australia, or arguing political 


theory in Fascist China, he rings true. 
H.W.A. 
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4—A JEWISH CONVERT ’* 


HE publishers of this book deserve cordial congratulation. 

They have put at the disposal of British readers an excellent 
translation of a remarkable work. No other account on such 
serious lines, of a conversion from Judaism to Catholicism is to be 
had in English. The writer, a keen Zionist, a member of a pros- 
perous middle-class family, was the victim of persistent misfor- 
tune. Although this could not destroy his belief in God, it led to 
his regarding God as his enemy. He played his part manfully in 
the War. Of the revolution which followed he writes: ‘‘We are 
without God and consequently, we compatriots, turn to murdering 
each other,”” When he had reached the depths of despair he 
realized, one lovely summer morning, that Jesus alone could re- 
new the stricken world; but ‘‘He must not only be believed in, He 
must be loved.’’ It is a typical Jewish conversion. 

The rest of the book is of an apologetic nature. It should prove 
useful to C.E.G., and still more to C.G.I., workers. It is extra- 
ordinarily vigorous, combining emotional appeal with strict 
reasoning. The problem of evil and ‘‘God’s Silence’’ are splen- 
didly handled (pp. 97, 191, 197). The ‘‘Tu es Petrus’’ text is a 
fine piece of exegesis. 

The most valuable portions of the treatise are those which deal 
with specifically Jewish difficulties. He develops with great skill 
the texts of the Old Testament—Genesis, Isaiah, etc.—which hint 
at the Trinity, and shows that the Jews by refusing to accept the 
triple personality have impoverished the idea of the Oneness of 
God. They have made a fetish of the number one—‘‘echad’’— 
with a view to excluding a Divine Messiah; and so have frustrated 
the whole idea of Redemption, which is so essential to a living 
Judaism. To substitute the people of Israel as destined to redeem 
the world is virtually putting God in the second place. It can 
also be so easily ridiculed. Martin Buber, the mystical writer, 
practically makes God to need man’s co-operation before He can 
fully realize Himself, making Him ‘‘like a wealthy man dependent 
on his servants.’’ 

The section which contrasts the fullness which the New Testa- 
ment gives to the Old, with the meagreness of modern Jewish at- 
tempts to explain the Old without the New, is exceedingly telling. 
When the noblest messianic passages are interpreted in terms of 
contemporary politics, the psalmists and prophets are, in his happy 
phrase, degraded to the level of court flunkeys. 

A punctilious critic could discover shortcomings and defects: 
these do not seem serious and the merits abundantly outweigh 


1 The Cross and the Star of David: the Way of a Convert from the Torah 
to the Host. By W. H. Friedemann. Translated by E. F. Peeler. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 323. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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them. There is a little tendency to big ‘‘mouthfuls,’’ such as 
‘*ramified problematicism’’ and ‘‘purposeful purposelessness.’’ The 
author is—p. 129g—for the sake of being realistic, too severe on 
Saul at the execution of Stephen. He speaks throughout of 
temples where we should say synagogues: this savours of 
America. On p. 218 a ‘‘no’’ has dropped out, and on p. a56 a 
‘‘not.’’ Tycho Brahe was not a Catholic (p. 199). A few mis- 
prints may be discovered, but none of them is calculated to 
obscure the sense. It would have been interesting and helpful 
to have had some information about Walter Heinrich Friedemann 
apart from what he tells us of himself. 

One would dearly like this book to be read and pondered by an 
open-minded, intelligent Jew who would make due allowances for 
passages which might reasonably seem to him to be unduly 
vehement. We cannot end better than by quoting one sentence— 
p- 235—‘‘It is a decisive step from the Torah to the Host; but it 
is a short one and it can be taken.”’ 

A.F.D. 


5—A MISTRESS OF PEDAGOGY ’ 


HIS is yet another exposition of the educational principles 

and practice which have given the Montessori Method its 
well-merited and universal reputation. This volume is intended 
“*for all parents and teachers.’’ 

The contributions of Dr. Montessori both to the science and to 
the art of Education are based on the fundamental axiom that true 
Education is not an imposition, or accretion, from without, but a 
natural, and we would add supernatural, development from within. 
This, of course, is no modern discovery, as Dr. Montessori’s over- 
enthusiastic admirers would seem to suggest. But it is to Dr. 
Montessori’s scientifically-planned method of helping the child in 
this business of self-development that parents and teachers alike 
are deeply indebted. To see with the eyes of a child, and to think 
with the mind of a child is, as Dr. Montessori continually reminds 
us, the secret of that intellectual sympathy without which all train- 
ing and teaching of children is but a dead letter. Her method, so 
ably adapted to the different stages of child-life, emphasizes the 
necessity for prepared environment, intelligent knowledge of child- 
psychology, and a respect for the child’s individuality. As a 
method the Montessori system is excellent, yet must we bear in 
mind that there is neither finality nor monopoly in any form of 
educational practice. 

One often hears the complaint that home life is but too often 
divorced from school life: that ‘‘the angel in the house’’ is not 


1 The Secret of Childhood. By Dr. M. Montessori. Translated by Barbara 
Barclay Carter. London: Longmans. Pp. vii, 279. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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always ‘‘the angel of the school.’’ But this artificial division 
should not, and need not exist when each member of the educa- 
tional triple alliance—parent, teacher, child—performs her respec- 
tive duties. Dr. Montessori has done much to bring about this 
fusion of home and school life, and with marked success. 
Perhaps the most inspiring chapter in this book is that on 
Spiritual Preparation for the Teacher. We agree entirely with 
Dr. Montessori’s implication that not every member of a religious 
Order is a good teacher, simply because he or she aims at per- 
sonal spiritual perfection. We agree, too, and with emphasis, that 
it is necessary for all teachers, whether religious or secular, ‘‘to 
learn, to be guided, to be trained to become teachers of children.”’ 
But we are firmly convinced that, given this learning, this guid- 
ance, this training, a good teacher may become even a better 
educator for being ‘‘continually concerned’’ with the perfection 
of that inner life which finds outward expression in the noblest 
form of Catholic Action, the ‘‘instruction of many unto justice.’’ 
We congratulate Dr. Montessori on her translator. She has 


not always been thus happily served. necks 





SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 


OOD expositions in English of dogmatic theological questions 
are rare. In Purgatory, a Book of Christian Comfort (B.O. & 
W.: 7s. 6d.) we welcome a sound and readable discussion of a 
treatise which is afforded little space in most theological manuals. 
The author, Dr. Bartmann, professor of theology at Paderborn, has 
been fortunate in finding so excellent a translator as Dom Ernest 
Graf, O.S.B., of Buckfast Abbey. Dr. Bartmann has no scruples 
about rejecting any evidence for the existence, or state of Purga- 
tory, which is not found in theological sources. Nor has he any 
sympathy with those who represent Purgatory as Hell in all but 
eternity of punishment. The first part of the treatise, ‘‘Prelimin- 
ary Questions,’’ contains what is necessary for a reasonable ap- 
proach to the subject; value of sources, death and judgment, the 
location of the next world, and the state of the soul after death. 
In the main part of the book, besides the argument from Scrip- 
ture and the Fathers, we find chapters on ‘‘How we may help the 
Holy Souls,’’ ‘‘Misrepresentations and Exaggerations,’’ ‘‘Is it 
possible to avoid Purgatory?’’, and finally, ‘‘The Joys of Purga- 
tory.’”” Useful as this book will be to theological students, it 
would be a pity if its use were confined to them alone. It deserves 
a wider public. 
MoRAL. 
The second edition of the third volume of his Moral Theology 
—Summa Theologiz Moralis, III (Desclée : 35.00 fr.)—by Father 
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Benedict H. Merkelbach, O.P., completes this excellent Summa, 
which has already won an esteemed place for itself. The author 
has embodied all recent replies of Roman Congregations that bear 
on the matter of the Sacraments. He has expanded the treatment 
of marriage considerably, so that it may now claim to be very 
complete. The notes on the infertile period, however, are, we 
believe, not at present very helpful in view of the unsettled state of 
opinion. On vasectomy, as an impediment to marriage, the author 
adopts the common view. It would be interesting to have his view 
on the procedure adopted in Germany at the present time. As the 
author well knows, the canonists who wrote before the famous 
Letter of Pope Sixtus V wrote at length on a cognate matter, and 
what they wrote may possibly modify the author’s opinion. All 
students will be grateful to Father Merkelbach for so excellent a 
work as this. 
BIBLICAL. 

The Rev. J. Garrow Duncan, D.D., is known as the author of 
several books dealing with the Old Testament. Digging up Bibli- 
cal History is the work of a field archeologist, and The Accuracy 
of the Old Testament bears one of those excellent titles which ex- 
press clearly the character of the work they designate. The pur- 
pose of New Light on Hebrew Origins (S.P.C.K.: 5s. n.) is like- 
wise to show that the Old Testament is a reliable historical docu- 
ment. It is written in a popular and readable style, and contains 
some interesting suggestions even on the New Testament, as that 
when Mary is said to have broken the alabaster vase of precious 
ointment, the real sense of the words is that she broke not the 
container but its seal. Unfortunately, the book is marred by in- 
accuracies. Thus the Hebrew text of the account of the Creation 
does not say that the waters brought forth the fowls of the air, 
P- 35; and it is not correct to say that in Genesis i, 26, Elohim is 
a plural used with a plural verb, p. 39. More serious is the fact 
that the story of Eden is said to be Egyptian, p. 44 ff, and is after- 
wards spoken of as based on an original Babylonian document. 

Father Raemers is nothing if not enterprising. He has issued a 
small manual entitled The Children’s Bible History (Herder: 
2s. 6d.), which might be termed an attempt to put ‘‘pep’’ into 
the teaching of that subject. A simple narrative is given with 
somewhat highly-coloured pictures and various devices like 
“Sentence and Matching Games.’’ Another pleasing innovation 
is the placing at the end of each chapter some verses summarizing 
its contents and set to a simple tune. It is a bright effort to make 
the Scripture more interesting for young children and it demands 
somewhat more energy on the part of their teachers, for which 
perhaps not all will have the time. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 
The publication of a new class textbook is always apt to pro- 
voke the objection that the book in question contains nothing new, 
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and might, therefore, just as well not have been published at all. 
But Dr. Paul J. Glenn, in the preface to his new textbook of 
psychology, Psychology; a Class Manual in the Philosophy of 
Organic and Rational Life (Herder : 10s. 6d.), anticipates this ob- 
jection by justly asserting that ‘‘novelty of subject-matter is not 
a particularly valuable feature in a textbook.’’ The book is de- 
signed for the ordinary college student; accordingly, “‘arrange- 
ment, expression and stresses’’ of the statement of doctrine therein 
contained have been designed to meet his needs. The book is 
divided into two parts, the first treating of Minor Psychology and 
the second of Major; and there is a short appendix on Sleep and 
Dreams. Although it is not a book for the specialist, we too may 
hope that ‘‘in some cases, it may awaken desire for wider and 
deeper studies in philosophical psychology.’’ It is not difficult to 
read, and the author makes the text more palatable by frequent 
illustrations from familiar instances. 

In the second volume of his Summa Philosophiw (Marietti: 
35.00 |.), Father Pirotta, O.P., includes Cosmology and Psycho- 
logy. Deprecating a tendency to sketchiness in modern manuals, 
he provides for students ‘‘summatim,’’ but more fully than usual, 
the traditional principles of Thomistic philosophy. A thorough 
first-hand knowledge of Aristotle and St. Thomas is put to very 
good account, and full treatment is given to most modern ques- 
tions of importance. But Hylemorphism is made to rest on the 
single fact of ‘‘substantial change,’’ and objections based on the 
discoveries of modern chemistry are rather shortly dismissed. 
Apart from the questionableness of the theory that fullness of de- 
tail is a virtue in a textbook of philosophy (the ‘‘Contra Gentiles”’ 
is, all things considered, a short book), the reader is thus left with 
the impression that the present volume for all its learning does 
not altogether justify its bulk. The vital point of an argument is 
sometimes hard to find through a laborious use of the quasi-syllo- 
gistic method of proof, and one feels that a closer imitation of St. 
Thomas’s austerity of thought and economy of language would 
have further improved what is still a masterly work as a textbook 
for beginners. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

‘“‘Lamplighter’’ has once more justified her self-chosen nom 
de plume and kindled a lamp that will spread far and wide a help- 
ful spiritual radiance. In her Signs which He Did (B.O. & W.: 
3s. 6d.), she has woven a number of stories from the Gospel of 
St. John into the narrative of an English Catholic family’s life. 
The weaving is delicately done and, as in her previous books, it 
will serve to bring children to a fuller appreciation of the Gospel 
through the medium of a charming story. The numerous small 
pen sketches by ‘‘Electra,’’ inserted in the narrative, are very 
pleasing. 

From the Bruce Publishing Company (Coldwell, London: 
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8s. 6d.) comes a further volume from the talented pen of that 
competent essayist, Father James J. Daly, S.J., with the title The 
Road to Peace. It consists of a number of short spiritual essays 
very skilfully chosen to illustrate the stages of Life’s Journey and 
the aids and guides provided upon the way. The essays are writ- 
ten in a calm and measured style and, naturally enough, there is a 
distinctly Ignatian flavour about many of them, whilst their 
literary flavour is very marked. A book that will encourage, 
strengthen and enlighten the earnest Catholic. 

A most excellent little book of spiritual reading has reached us 
from The American Messenger, New York, called Spiritual Reflec- 
tions for Sisters (35 cents), by Father Charles J. Mullaly, S.J. 
It covers quite a wide field and, although primarily written for 
Religious, those in the world will find in its ninety-five pages wise, 
practical and always interesting subjects for thought. 

There seems no end—and no one would desire it—to the series 
of devout meditations which Father F. P. LeBuffe issues with the 
title My Changeless Friend (Apostleship of Prayer: 30 cents). It 
has now reached its twenty-first number, and continues on the 
same plan of commenting briefly on the inexhaustible treasure con- 
tained in the Life of Our Lord. 


LITURGICAL. 


The new English prayer-book, issued by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
at the very cheap price of 20 cents a copy, and 15 cents for 
quantities, and called The Catholic Sunday Missal, is arranged by 
Fathers Callan and McHugh, O.P., whose work to make the Mis- 
sal more widely used by the laity is so well known. It combines 
many other good points with its cheapness. Its 500-odd pages are 
well printed on good paper, and everything is provided for the 
better understanding of the Mass. This edition is plainly bound 
for school-use. An unusual feature appears in tables which note 
the feasts which displace Sunday Mass up to 1939 inclusive. 

Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne, who have done so much 
in past years to encourage the liturgical revival by producing a 
series of volumes called ‘‘The Liturgy for Layfolk,’’ have crowned 
their salutary enterprise by undertaking in four volumes a trans- 
lation of The Roman Breviary in the same format as their well- 
known Missal. The translation made some generations ago under 
the auspices of the Marquess of Bute was never accessible to the 
ordinary faithful on account of its size and price. This edition, 
however, in four volumes at 15s. per volume (21s. in morocco) is by 
no means expensive considering the work involved and the in- 
tricacies of printing. Each volume—Vols. I (Winter) and IV 
(Autumn) have appeared so far—comprises about 1,000 pages, the 
print is easily legible and the paper good. Mr. Charles F. Brown, 
compiler of the ‘‘New Catholic Dictionary,’’ is the Editor, the text 
of Scripture is taken from the Douay and the translators are the 
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very competent Stanbrook Benedictine nuns, and, we may add, the 
Introduction has of course been written by Abbot Cabrol. We trust 
this brief notice will serve to send devout readers to the books 
themselves, which presumably may be bought separately. The 
‘‘Winter’’ section has still some time to run. 


Non-CaTHOLIc. 


Confirmation or Laying on of Hands, by the Rev. Gregory Dix, 
an Anglican, (‘‘Theology’’ Occasional Papers, No. 5, 1s.), is, in 
the author’s own words, ‘‘a novel theory of the historical origin, 
primitive matter and theological significance of the sacrament of 
Confirmation.’’ It is argued ‘‘(1) that Confirmation was, in the 
Apostolic age, regularly administered before Baptism in water; 
(2) that the original matter of the rite was a Baptism by affusion 
in oil, and that the laying on of hands in Acts was a rite with an 
altogether different purpose, viz., the Ordination of Prophets; (3) 
that Confirmation originated as the Christian equivalent of the 
Circumcision imposed on proselytes to Judaism, and had for Chris- 
tians the same importance and significance that Circumcision had 
for Jews, i.e., Confirmation constituted the effective rite of admis- 
sion to the New Covenant.’’ To examine the historical arguments 
with which the author supports his theory lies outside the scope 
of a short notice in a non-technical journal. Suffice it to refer to 
the detailed and authoritative articles on this sacrament in the 
Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique for a statement of the ortho- 
dox Catholic teaching on Confirmation, which is wholly incom- 
patible with Dr. Dix’s ‘‘theory.’’ 

In The Grace of God in Faith and Philosophy—the Bishop Pad- 
dock Lectures for 1936—(Longmans: 6s.), Canon Hodgson sets 
out to inquire whether post-Reformation developments in science 
and philosophy can shed any light on the vexed question of the 
relation between divine grace and human freedom. The book is 
commendably free from bias and odium theologicum, but a Catho- 
lic theologian will feel that it suffers from an imprecision of state- 
ment and a defective acquaintance with the work of leading Catho- 
lic theologians that marks so much modern theological writing in 
English. Some account of the Decrees on Original Sin and Justi- 
fication, issued by the Council of Trent, was to be expected in a 
book which aims at resolving the controversies between Catholic 
and Protestant, but the reader will search the index in vain for 
a single reference to that Council. At the root of the Reformers’ 
theory of Justification lay a fundamental divergence from the tradi- 
tional Christian teaching on the effects of the Fall. Any attempt 
to harmonize Catholic and Protestant theology on the question of 
grace must take account of that divergence; but Canon Hodgson 
passes it over in silence. The remark on p. 91 that ‘‘Of the origin 
of evil neither the Bible nor any other historical evidence available 
tells us anything’’ makes one wonder whether he believes in the 
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Fall, and what interpretation he places on the fifth chapter of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Objections might be raised to 
other opinions put forward in these lectures, but where funda- 
mental issues are so unsatisfactorily handled, it is hardly worth 
while entering on questions of subsidiary interest. 


HISTORICAL. 

We have regrettably overlooked a well-turned-out typescript 
sent us last July and called A Short Account of the Missionary 
Priests who served Ugthorpe and Egton Bridge during the Penal 
Days (obtainable from the Rev. William Storey, Egton Bridge, 
Yorks, pp. 28, price, 2s. 6d.), which contains some useful informa- 
tion on this historic mission. The compiler has had access to the 
papers of Father Hervey, who served the mission from 1734 until 
his arrest during the Rising of ’45, and he speaks with enthusiasm 
of their interest, and with regret that they lie unpublished. In 
view of their importance we venture to suggest that the compiler 
of this litthe work might make a better, if more exacting, contribu- 
tion to his subject by preparing a carefully-annotated transcript of 
his material for inclusion in the series published by the Catholic 
Record Society. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Three volumes have reached us of the second series of short 
Lives of the Saints, published by the Bonne Presse. They are the 
numbers for January, March and September. Each volume is 


issued for the remarkably low price of five francs and contains 
about 250 pages and some 60 illustrations. There is a saint for 
every day in the month. The accounts are written in an easy and 
pleasant style; but they are not merely popular since sources are 
referred to and an occasional critical note is added. The illustra- 
tions are simple and often attractive. The books give a charming 
and readable introduction to the much-neglected study of the lesser- 
known saints. 

Prompted by the triumphal return of the body of Father Damien 
to his native country, Pére G. Hoornaert, S.J., has written that 
heroic life anew in Le Lépreux Volontaire (Desclée: 10.00 fr.). 
The whole story is vividly retold, from the initial vocation through 
the years of Molokai up to the recent public honours paid to the 
hero’s remains. The author has had the privilege of consulting the 
private correspondence of Father Damien and of having a pre- 
face contributed by Pére Vital Jourdain, an earlier biographer. 
The biography will, we trust, provide additional stimulus to the 
movement for Father Damien’s beatification. 


VERSE. 


The story of Blessed Edmund Campion, S.J. (B.O. & W.: 1s.) 
is beautifully told in simple narrative verse—reminiscent of the de- 
lightful work of Miss Enid Dinnis—by a poet with the unpoetical 
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nom de plume of ‘‘Dog,’’ and illustrated throughout the text by 
black-and-white vignettes, which betray the practised hand of 
“Robin.’’ Such a charming book is worthy of a better binding. 

The short devotional verses which, for the past year or so, have 
been published by The Catholic Times have been collected by the 
author, Mr. Jack Gilbey, and issued with the title In Loving 
Memory and Other Poems (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.). Their piety is 
unmistakable, and sometimes it achieves real poetic expression, 
in a great variety of simple metres. 


FIcTION. 


Tales of the missions are generally inspiring reading, and The 
Priest who Failed (American Messenger : $1.00), by Fr. Charles 
Mullaly, S.J., containing twelve stirring stories based on the re- 
cords of the Jesuit Canadian Missions, is well up to standard. 

Doctrine is deftly combined with devotion and entertainment in 
Tales of the Blessed Sacrament, by Father Desmond Murray, 
O.P. (Ouseley: 2s. 6d.). As Father Hugh Pope says in his Fore- 
word, the stories provide for the Holy Eucharist ‘‘a framework 
compounded from the Old Testament and from doctrinal aspects 
which are sometimes insufficiently realized.’’ 

A pleasing tale called Life’s Tangles (Harding & More : 3s. 6d.), 
by Dennis Orlop, certainly justifies its title, but all the knots are 
happily unravelled before the end. A certain amateurishness is 
discernible in plot and treatment, but we are glad that the author, 
in spite of a certain irrelevancy, has called attention again to the 
German Chancellor Michaelis’s diplomatic trickery which baulked 
the Pope’s peace efforts in 1917 and prolonged the war for over 
a year. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


At the close of a long life devoted to the service of the famous 
publishing house belonging to his family, Mr. Charles James Long- 
man set himself to the arduous but congenial task of preparing a 
bibliographical history of the firm from its foundation in 1724 to 
the close of the eighteenth century. In this book—The House of 
Longman, 1724—1800 (Longmans, Green & Co.: 30s. n.)—post- 
humously edited by his friend and associate, Mr. John E. Chandler, 
we have the result of his labours, a carefully-annotated alphabeti- 
cal list of all the known Longman books—some 2,000 entries— 
published during that period. The book is beautifully produced 
and even amateur bibliographers will find it interesting to linger 
over. When a second volume appears it will be evident that 
Messrs. Longmans have been the technical parents of many works 
of first-rate importance to Catholics. ‘‘I should like on this oc- 
casion,’’ said Cardinal Bourne, on occasion of the bicentenary 
celebrations in 1924, ‘‘to offer a word of very special thanks to 
the House of Longman on behalf of those whom I specially re- 
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present for the facilities and the encouragement which they have 
always given to our writers, enabling them thereby to set before 
an ever-growing public things which are of interest to all and of 
supreme importance to ourselves.’’ Circumstances were very differ- 
ent in the eighteenth century, and it would be vain to expect to 
find many Catholic books in the lists of pre-emancipation Protes- 
tant publishers. After a cursory search we have only hit upon two 
in these pages. The one is Dean Stanhope’s abridged edition of 
1753 of that famous book the Christian Directory of Father Robert 
Persons, S.J.; the other an edition (1741) of the once well-known 
and frequently-reprinted schoolbook, the Clavis Homerica, first 
published at Douay in 1636 ‘‘in gratiam juventutis Literarum 
Graecarum studiosae, Soc. Jesu. Auctore R. P. Antonio Roberti, 
Anglo.’’ Who Father Anthony Roberts was, or what was his 
real name, is unfortunately unknown. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


A special feature of The Catholic Directory, which this year has 
reached its hundredth annual publication, is a short but valuable 
resumé of the Catholic development of the last century. Other- 
wise it presents its normal, orderly arrangement of the churches 
and their services in the different dioceses, the places where con- 
fessions are heard in foreign languages, and the many educational 
institutions of interest to Catholic parents. It is a book that is 
all too rarely found in the ordinary Catholic household. That is a 
pity, as the price (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.) is so reasonable and the 
amount of information given so useful and of such interest. 

The Catholic Who’s Who for 1937 contains over 5,000 short 
biographies of Catholics of some prominence throughout this 
country and the Empire. The number of entries is on the increase; 
a tribute to the growing power and influence of the Church. There 
are a number of notable converts who every year are eligible for 
entry, and certain of those who have previously figured therein 
pass out through the mournful pages of the necrology to their 
eternal reward. It surely must be of interest to Catholics to realize 
how many of their co-religionists may not unreasonably be 
registered with those who are termed notable. The book is ex- 
cellently produced for six shillings by Messrs. Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, and a happily-phrased introduction is contributed by 
Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow, K.C.S.G. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Several of Father Daniel Lord’s vivid and gripping 10 cent 
pamphlets have been sent us, viz., The Sacrament of Catholic 
Action, a most instructive explanation of what should be effected 
by the action of the Holy Spirit on the souls of those confirmed; 
It’s All So Beautiful, telling how a honeymoon couple managed to 
convey much salutary instruction on the Church to fellow-pas- 
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sengers on the cruise—and What Birth Control is Doing to the 
United States wherein the terrible evils of artificial birth-prevention 
are laid bare, complete the list. Father Lord’s most attractive 
style should make these booklets powerful engines for good. 

The C.T.S. has issued some interesting new 2d. pamphlets, 
amongst them St. Teresa of Lisieux, by the Rev. Vernon Johnson, 
in which the oft-told tale of the ‘‘Little Flower’’ and her work, is 
told once more with a new freshness. The account of BI. Adrian 
Fortescue contains much of interest concerning our Catholic fore- 
fathers : whilst The Saints of the Mass, brief biographies by Father 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., supplies ‘‘a long-felt want.’’ The very 
important Joint Pastoral Letter for Advent, 1936, of the Hierarchy 
of England and Wales on the Apostolate of the Laity is welcome 
in pamphlet form. There is also a newly-revised reprint of Father 
Allan Ross’s account of The Congregation of the Oratory. 

The Catholic Mind (America Press : 5 cents) for December 22nd 
reprints as a useful warning for our times ‘‘A Pacifist Heresy,’’ by 
Joseph Keating, S.J., from our own pages, and also an illuminating 
article by the Right Rev. Mgr. H. T. Henry called ‘‘Brotherly 
Love and Patriotism.’’ The January 8th issue is wholly concerned 
with the onslaught of Communism on Catholic Spain. The America 
Press also publishes a number of most valuable pamphlets—especi- 
ally four dealing with different aspects of Communism, namely, 
Communism and American Youth, by Harry S. McDevitt, Com- 
munism in Mexico, by M. R. Madden, Communist Action v. 
Catholic Action, by H. M. Toole, and Communism and the Catholic 
Answer, by John LaFarge, S.J. (each 5 cents.) The Red Propa- 
ganda is so widespread and pervasive that we can hardly have too 
much on the other side, especially in the shape of well-written and 
well-documented statements like the foregoing. From the same 
Press come two reprints of important Encyclicals by the Holy 
Father, those on The Christian Education of Youth and On 
Christian Marriage. 

Dom H. Van Zeller needlessly limits the diffusion of his excellent 
little Prayer Book called Lord God (B.O. & W.: 1s. 6d.), by its 
sub-title—a ‘‘Book of Prayers for Boys and Young Men.’’ There 
is little that is specifically male or young in the very practical and 
unconventional devotional exercises herein provided, especially if 
they are used, as the author suggests, merely to stimulate more 
personal intercourse with God. 


In our last issue (p. 68) it was stated that the profits from the 
sale of Mr. Cyril Bailey’s ‘‘Memoir’’ of Francis Urquhart would 
be devoted to a Memorial Fund for the completion of the Shrine 
in Campion Hall Chapel. This is incorrect : the Memorial Fund 
mentioned is one intended to assist undergraduates to stay at the 
famous ‘‘chalet’’ during the Long or to travel abroad. 
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